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THE HISTORY OF COKE’S RIFLES 


CHAPTER I. 
1849—1856. 


Tue RaIsING OF THE REGIMENT AND TRANS-FRONTIER EXPEDITIONS. 


Durine the decade which closed on February 21st, 1849, the Army of 
India had been almost constantly engaged in war within or beyond 
the recognized frontiers of the Honourable East India Company. The 
First Afghan War was succeeded by trouble in the State of Gwalior, 
leading to the Battle of Maharajpore; this again was followed by the 
First War with the Sikhs: and when that at last came to an end, with 
the promise of a protracted period of tranquility, the outbreak at 
Multan led to the Second Sikh War. The victory of Gujerat, gained on 
February 21st, 1849, once more brought peace to the troubled land, and 
some six weeks later—on April 2nd of that year—the Punjab was 
annexed. : 

For the government of the new Province a Board of Administration 
was appointed, and two of the three members of whom it consisted were 
specially concerned with its judicial and financial administration. To 
the third member, Colonel Sir Henry Lawrence, was entrusted the 
conduct of our relations with the lately subdued Sikh chieftains and 
the drawing up of measures of military defence; and in a letter dated 
Lahore, April 17th, 1849, from the Secretary to the Board of Administra- 
tion to the Secretary to the Government of India, headed “‘ Instructions 
for the Guidance of all Officers raising Cavalry and Infantry Regiments 
of Irregulars in the Punjab,” we learn what was the general scheme 
which Sir Henry Lawrence had devised. 

“1. The objective to be kept in view is the absorption (as far as 
consistent with efficiency) of the Irregular partisan levies raised during 
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the late war, as well as such other troops, whether regular or irregular, 
as may have remained faithful throughout the insurrection. 

“2. The following proportions should, as much as possible, be 
adhered to in the several regiments :— 


One-fourth Sikhs selected by preference from the Lahore 
cavalry and infantry services who remained faithful. 
One-half Punjabees of any other class or section—+.e., natives 
of the countries, hill or plain, trans-Sutlej, not Sikhs. 
One-quarter Hindoostanees. 


“8. Recruiting officers need not be so particular as to the size, 
appearance or age of the candidates for enlistment, as if raising corps 
in more peaceful times in the Province; as it is at this moment as 
essential to provide a livelihood for those soldiers of the Maharajah 
who have not forfeited their claims, as it is to obtain for our own Govern- 
ment a force for the protection of the new territory. Any soldier, 
therefore, who is efficient and able to perform active duty should be 
considered eligible, whether he be smart-looking or otherwise. 

“4. The sanction of Government has been solicited for Commanding 
Officers to select a proportion of smart and experienced Native Officers 
and men from Corps of the Line, which, if obtained, will be communi- 
cated to Commanding Officer without delay. 

** 5. Many Native Officers of the Sikh Service will be found among 
the candidates for enlistment, perhaps more than there will be vacancies 
for in the new regiments, but the claims of all should be a with 
reference to their former standing and condition. 

“*6. The pay of the Sowars in the Cavalry will be Rs.20 per 
mensem. That of the Infantry Rs.7; no batta will be given to either 
in any situation or place, but the baggage of the Infantry to a reasonable 
extent, which will be hereafter set forth, in a scale according to rank, 
will be carried at the expense of the Government. The pay of Native 
Officers will be in proportion to that of their men, and will be notified 
when fixed by Government. 

‘7, The Corps of Cavalry and Infantry will be raised at the follow- 
ing places, and Commanding Officers are called upon to proceed to their 
depots forthwith :— 
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Peshawar ee ..» Ist Cavalry and Ist Infantry. 
Rawal Pindi _... ... 2nd Cavalry and 8rd Infantry. 
Lahore... ... 8rd Cavalry and 4th Infantry. 
Pind Dadun Khan ... 4th Cavalry and 2nd Infantry. 
Mooltan and Dera Ismail 

Khan 5th Cavalry and 5th Infantry. 


** 8. Commanding Officers will report the progress of their enlist- 
ment weekly for the Board’s information, distinguishing the number 
of men recruited of each three classes specified in paragraph 2, as also 
men previously in service, from those men enlisted for the first time.” 

The Secretary to the Government of India replied to the above in 
a letter dated May 16th and bearing the number 715, and stated that 
the Governor-General approved of the text of the instructions sub- 
mitted, but had decided that the newly raised corps should not be 
called “the Punjab Contingent,” as the Board of Administration 
appears to have originally suggested, but that it should be known as 
“the Frontier Brigade,’’ a name suggested in December, 1846, when 
the initial proposal was put forward for the raising of a corps of the 
three arms “for Police and General Purposes in the Trans and Cis- 
Sutlej States.” 

In the same letter from the Secretary to the Government of India, 
the composition of the different regiments was laid down, and it was 
decreed that every regiment of infantry should contain 8 companies, 
each having 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 5 naiks, 2 drummers and 100 sepoys, 
with 1 European commandant, 1 European second-in-command, 
1 European adjutant and 1 European medical officer. No company 
was to contain more than ten Sikhs. 

The following is the full text of the final order regarding the new 
corps :— 

** No. 754. 
“GENERAL ORDER BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


** FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, SIMLA, 
the 18th May, 1849. 


“* The Right Honourable the Governor-General is pleased to direct 


that five regiments of cavalry and five regiments of infantry shall be 
B2 
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raised within the Punjaub, according to instructions issued to the 
Board of Administration. 
** The Governor-General is pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments accordingly :— 
* * + * * 


Ist Regiment Punjaub Infantry. 


Captain J. Coke, 10th Native Infantry, Commandant. 
Lieutenant E. Dansey, Bombay Fusiliers, 2nd-in-Command. 
Lieutenant C. P. Keyes, 80th Madras 

Native Infantry _... oe ... Adjutant. 
Apothecary : R. Bean. 


* * a * * 


(Sd.) “HH. M. Exxrort. 
** Secy. to the Government of India with the Governor-General.” 


(Sd.) “ J. Stuart, Colonel. 


** Secy. to the Government of India, Mily. Dept. with the 
Governor-General.” 


The Captain John Coke, who was now appointed to raise the 
Ist Punjab Infantry of the new Force, had been gazetted Ensign in the 
Indian Army on December 8rd, 1827, and was posted on arrival in 
India, first to the 35th Native Infantry on July 2nd, and then on 
November 4th to the 59th Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry then 
quartered at Barrackpore; he at once, however, applied for transfer 
to the 10th Bengal Native Infantry, which was then at Kurnaul, in 
those days practically a frontier station, and the date of his appoint- 
ment to this regiment was November 29th, 1828. At Kurnaul he 
became acquainted with Colonel George Lawrence, who was to be to 
Coke a very firm and useful friend. 

With the 10th, Coke served at Barrackpore and Lucknow, where 
he met Neville and Crawford Chamberlain, but to his intense disappoint- 
ment his regiment took no part in the First Sikh War. 

Promoted Captain in March, 1848, Coke went home on furlough, 
and on his return found his regiment doomed to cantonment life, 
while the army was massing on the banks of the Ravi for the Second 
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Punjab War. He now applied to be permitted to join the 2nd Bengal 
Irregular Cavalry as a volunteer, and with this corps he took part in 
the Battles of Chillianwala and Gujerat and the final pursuit of the 
Sikhs to Peshawar. At Chillianwala he had his horse shot under him 
when escorting a battery of artillery to the front, and was at the same 
time slightly wounded. During this campaign Coke renewed his 
friendship with George Lawrence, who had been for some months a 
prisoner in the Sikh camp, and who, on the final annexation of the 
Punjab, was appointed Commissioner of Peshawar. 

In April, 1849, Captain Coke was still at Peshawar, waiting to go 
back to regimental duty with the 10th Native Infantry, now again 
at Lucknow, when he received the following highly gratifying letter :— 


** LAHORE, 
“ 6th April, 1849. 


** My dear Coke, 

‘* With advertence to my letter of the 8rd, I am instructed by Sir 
Henry Lawrence to request that you will obtain the sanction of General 
Gilbert to placing yourself at the disposal of the officer in political charge 
of Peshawar (pending the appearance of your name in General Orders) 
with a view to raising an infantry regiment for service in the Punjab ; 
further instructions will be shortly furnished to you. The corps will 
be composed of Eusufzais, Hindustanis and Sikhs in equal proportions. 


** Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) * G. St. P. LAWRENCE.” 


Captain Coke now at once set to work in the raising and equipping 
of the new regiment, and within a very few days his adjutant, Lieu- 
tenant Keyes, joined and matters proceeded with smoothness and 
dispatch. The order directing the observance of the regulations which 
had been published decreeing the proportions of Yusafzais, Sikhs 
and Hindustanis to be enlisted in the infantry regiments, does not appear 
to have ever been very scrupulously observed by the commandant of the 
1st Punjab Infantry. Captain Coke seems to have enlisted men freely 
from the levies which Colonel George Lawrence had previously raised, 
and which were for the most part men from either side of the border, 
and these indeed appear to have formed the nucleus of the Regiment. 
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Very few Hindustanis were enlisted, and the few who were accepted 
came in as instructors and were probably transfers from other corps ; 
from the earliest times Afrdis, Khattaks, Dogras and Punjabi 
Mohammedans were enlisted. The first Subadar-Major was Mir Jafar, 
a Kabuli by birth. 


.When the Regiment was first raised the uniform was an indigo- 
dyed drill coat with concealed buttons and piped with red, and long 
indigo-dyed drill trousers with a red stripe. The pagri was also indigo- 
dyed, with a red kula for those who wore it. The colour of this uniform 
was very nearly black; boots were worn and not shoes or chaplis. 
The armament of the corps left at first very much to be desired; any- 
thing seems, from the Commissary of Ordnance point of view, to have 
been considered good enough for the regiments of the Frontier Brigade, 
and the Ist Punjab Infantry was at the outset fitted out with worn-out 
accoutrements and condemned Baker muskets, while many of the 
bayonets which were issued were deficient of scabbards ! 


The Ist Punjab Infantry had been little more than six months in 
existence when it was ordered to take part in one of the many frontier 
expeditions, which since we took over the Punjab from the Sikhs have 
become our troublous inheritance. 


The people of Swat, and particularly those who inhabit the valley 
of the river of that name, had proved themselves the worst of neigh- 
bours, and had made something of a practice of issuing from their 
valley and raiding into.our territory ; they kidnapped people of other 
countries and held them to ransom, while admitting all bad characters 
into Swat, which indeed became a regular Alsatia where criminals of 
all kinds were readily harboured. 


In October, 1849, it was reported by the Assistant Commissioner 
of Yusafzai that the Utman Khel village of Sam Baizai had refused to 
pay revenue, and that the people were all busy preparing for war ; 
being apparently under the impression that since we had never, unlike 
our predecessors, sent troops into the trans-frontier districts, we had 
either no troops to send or were afraid to employ them. 


A punitive expedition was decided upon, and on December 8rd, 
1849, a small force moved out from Peshawar under command of 
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Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw, 60th Rifles, who had with him the following 
force :— 

2nd Troop, 2nd Brigade, Horse Artillery. 

200 bayonets, 60th Rifles. 

800 bayonets, 61st Foot. 

18th Irregular Cavalry. 

One company Bombay Sappers and Miners. 

3rd Bombay Native Infantry. 

Detachment Ist Punjab Infantry. 
This last was under the command of Captain Coke, and consisted of 
1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 6 havildars, 6 naiks, 2 buglers and 100 sepoys, 
while the force was accompanied by Captain Coke’s great friend, Lieut.- 
Colonel G. St. P. Lawrence, as Political Officer. 

On December 10th the troops, under Colonel Bradshaw, arrived 
at Katlang, some ten miles due north of Mardan, and on the following 
day the force attacked and destroyed the village of Sanghao, in the 
attack upon which the Ist Punjab Infantry and the Guide Corps occupied 
@ spur on the right, with the view of cutting off the only avenue of 
retreat which the defenders of the village appeared to possess. The 
enemy’s loss was very considerable, but the bulk of the defenders 
of the village managed to effect their escape up the heights in rear of 
Sanghao by a path the existence of which was not known. 

On December 13th Colonel Bradshaw moved his force to a position 
at the mouth of the Bazdara Valley, within three miles of the insurgent 
village of Palai, and of Zormandai and Sher Khana, in Sam Baizai. 
These being reconnoitred, it was found that Palai was the nearest, 
and that it was commanded by a hill on the right some 1,500 feet high ; 
this was evidently regarded as the key of the position and was occupied 
in great strength, the hills to the right and rear of the other villages 
being occupied also. The other high ground about the valley, and the 
spurs running down into it from the surrounding hills, were all also 
held by the tribesmen in strength. 

Colonel Bradshaw determined to seize the hill on the right of Palai, 
and accordingly sent the bulk of his force against it, covered by the 
fire of his Horse Artillery guns ; while the Guide Infantry, the Ist Punjab 
Infantry and the three companies of Bombay Native Infantry were 
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detached to the right to turn the enemy’s left. The left being turned 
and the right held, the main force and the guns swept up the valley, 
carrying and destroying the villages in detail and driving off the enemy, 
who fled to the hills. 

The orders of Government having been carried out and the enemy 
everywhere dispersed, the force retired from the valley unmolested, 
and the 1st Punjab Infantry withdrew by way of Hashtnagar and Doaba 
to Peshawar, which was reached on December 22nd. 


In the days when the Sikhs ruled the Punjab before us, it had been 
their well-established custom to pay an annual allowance to the Adam 
Khel, the Afridi clan who live in the neighbourhood of the Kohat 
Pass, under which they were to keep open the road through their 
territory connecting Peshawar and Kohat. On the annexation of 
the Punjab by the Indian Government, the same agreement was con- 
firmed, but within a very short time circumstances arose making it 
necessary to show the Kohat Pass Afridis that agreements once made 
must be kept. Early in 1850 General Sir Charles Napier, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, had arrived in Peshawar, and on February 
6th he made the following entry in his journal :— 


*“I have now very bad work on hand. The Affreedees, a hill 
tribe, have massacred a detachment of our men on the road between 
this place and Kohat, and they are said to have fortified the pass; I 
will open it. The ground is very strong, and these chaps are bold men, 
but we shall try them the 10th and 11th of this month, for then I will 
go through the pass, or know the strong reason why.” 

On the very next day orders were issued for the advance of a force 
through the Kohat Pass ; it was to be under the command of Brigadier 
Sir Colin Campbell, the Commander-in-Chief also accompanying it 
In person, and was composed of the following regiments :— 


2nd Troop, 2nd Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery. 
2—54-inch mortars, carried on elephants. 

2 companies, 60th Rifles. 

2 companies, 61st Foot. 

2 companies, 98th Foot. 

15th Irregular Cavalry. 


MEMORANDUM BY GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. 
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ist Punjab Cavalry. 
28rd Native Infantry. 
81st Native Infantry. 
1st Punjab Infantry. 

On arrival at Peshawar Sir Charles Napier had early taken steps to 
make himself acquainted with the regiments recently raised in the newly 
annexed Province, and this is what he says of the 1st Punjab Cavalry 
and Ist Punjab Infantry, in a letter written to Lord Ellenborough on 
February 26th, 1850 :— 

“* At Peshawar I found an Irregular regiment, one of those lately 
raised, which was not under my orders. This corps, Ist Punjab 
Infantry, was ordered to Kohat, with another of the same description, 
the Ist Punjab Cavalry. I had the curiosity to review these two 
regiments, and they are well commanded and in good order; but the 
infantry had old Sikh musquets of different calibres, and luckily very 
few would go off, or they would have burst and wounded half the 
regiment ! Had the orders of the Punjaub Board of Administration 
been obeyed, these two regiments would have been sent alone, and not 
half-armed, through the strong defile of thirteen miles and probably cut 
to pieces. Luckily I was there. I took spare arms from other regi- 
ments, armed the Punjaub Infantry well, and conveyed them to Kohat 
with troops drawn from the garrison of Peshawar; and most gallantly 
did these men behave.” 

In a later letter, written to his brother, Major-General Sir William 
Napier, Sir Charles goes into the defects of armament of the Ist Punjab 
Infantry in more detail :—‘“‘ The men of these Irregular Corps,” he 
writes, ‘* are in beautiful order, because they are all picked young men 
who command them; but their arms and clothing are shameful... . 
When I reached Peshawar, the two regiments ordered to force the pass 
to Kohat were thus equipped. Front Rank: No. 1, a musquet, no 
ramrod or bayonet; No. 2, no lock; No. 8, no hammer; No. 4, no 
cock ; No. 5, no flint—the jaw to hold it gone; No. 6, musquet stock, 
no barrel ; No. 7, cock at full, but an armourer required to get it down ; 
No. 8, bursted at the breach ; No. 9, no cartridge box; No. 10, ditto. 
So on through the whole regiment and all the men in rags! Yet such 
soldiers! Never did I see finer men, and as well drilled as the Guards.” 
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The following is Captain Coke’s account of the part which the 
Ist Punjab Infantry played in the expedition :— 


‘‘On February 9th, 1850, the Regiment marched from Peshawar 
with the Force under the command of H.E. the Commander-in-Chief, 
encamped at Matunnee and on the 10th entered the Kohat Pass. The 
Regiment covered the advance of the Force—two companies under my 
command took the hill to the mght of the pass, two companies under 
Lieutenant Keyes the hill to the left, and two companies under Meer 
Jaffier, Subadar Major, in advance of the column. On reaching 
the village of Akber the two companies under Meer Jaffier were ordered 
to clear the hills to the left of the village. Lieutenant Lumsden, of the 
Guides, took command of this detachment and it met with strong 
opposition as the Affreedees were behind breastworks, which were 
carried in gallant style, as reported by Lieutenant Lumsden, who also 
reports the highly satisfactory conduct of Meer Jaffier on this occasion. 
After Akber had been burnt, the companies under my command and 
those with Meer Jaffier formed the rearguard of the column up the pass 
to Zeergoon Kheyl, where the Force encamped for the night. Jemadar 
(now Subadar) Mahomed Shah held a picquet during the night on the 
hill above the village, which was attacked nearly the whole night. He 
performed this duty very creditably. 


“ February 11th—A detachment was ordered from the main 
column, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Fordyce, to attack the 
village of Kooee, two miles to the left of the pass. The Regiment was 
ordered to advance to clear the pass leading to Kooee, leaving one 
company with the guns. Lieutenant Keyes had the left of the pass, 
myself the nght; in the advance only one man was wounded; the 
village had been destroyed and the column retired, and the Regiment 
was left to cover the rear in the same manner as the advance. 
Lieutenant Keyes, with his two companies on the left, was strongly 
opposed; his subadar, Fyzoolla Khan, was badly wounded, but he 
conducted his retreat with great gallantry and judgment, his men 
aiding him nobly. With difficulty we got out of the Kooee Pass, as 
the rearguard, under command of Major Pratt ’’—this should apparently 
be Major Platt, 28rd Native Infantry—“ left at the entrance to the 
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Kooee Pass, had moved on before we were extricated. EZncamped for 
the night between Bostee Kheyl and Sherukkee. 


“* February 12th—In the morning three companies under my 
command were ordered to drive the enemy, who was attacking the 
picquets, from the hills above the village of Sherukkee, which was 
effected. Lieutenant Keyes, at the same time, was sent with two 
companies to hold the hills while the village of Bostee Kheyl was being 
destroyed. 


** During the absence of these five companies from camp, a picquet 
of the 31st N.I., on the hill to the north of the camp, was cut up and the 
officer, Lieutenant Sitwell, killed. A party of my men ascended the 
hill and brought off his body. The conduct of Subadar Mahomed 
- Khan was much praised on this occasion. 


“* On the morning of the 18th, having covered the retirement of the 
column a short way down the pass, I returned and brought the Regiment 
over the Kotal to Kohat. It was well that I had taken the precaution 
to send for Lieutenant Daly and two of Lahera Singh’s guns to the 
foot of the Kotal, which protected my retreat down the hill, otherwise 
I should have been in difficulty in making my way out of the pass with 
600 men. The gallantry of Subadars Meer Jaffier and Hubeeb Khan 
was most conspicuous through the whole of these operations, and the 
conduct of the Regiment was such as to call forth the repeated approba- 
tion of H.E. the Commander-in-Chief and Sir Colin Campbell—the 
former ordered a seer of atta to be given to each man, which was done 
on my arrival at Kohat. Arrived at Kohat on February 13th, 1850, 
since which the Regiment has been cantonned there.” 

The marching-out strength of the Ist Punjab Infantry on leaving 
Peshawar was 2 British officers, 6 subadars, 7 jemadars, 17 havildars, 
82 naiks, 16 drummers and 648 sepoys, and of these 5 sepoys were 
killed, and 1 subadar, 2 havildars, 1 naik, 1 drummer and 22 sepoys 
were wounded. 

Of some of these casualties Captain Coke gives the following 
particulars :— 


‘ Subadar Fyzoolla Khan was the officer who was wounded, the 
bones of the arm badly fractured. The arm was saved by the skill of 
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Dr. Scott, of the Troop of Horse Artillery, who took the whole of my 
wounded men back with him to Peshawar, and attended to them till 
they were cured. A most gallant havildar, who was with Lieutenant 
Herbert in the Fort of Attock, and recommended by him to me, was 
shot in two places through the body on the 12th and died on the 13th— 
Mahomed Gool Akhoonzada. I sat by his doolie while he was dying ; 
he said, with a smile on his face, ‘I am happy, but promise me one 
thing, don’t let my old mother want ; I leave her to your care.’ ”’ 

General Sir Charles Napier had much to say in praise of Captain 
Coke and his Regiment. In a General Order published at Peshawar 
on February 16th, he stated :— 

** As Captain Coke and the Ist Punjab Infantry do not belong to 
the Regular Force, but sustained the brunt of the skirmishing, the 
Commander-in-Chief thinks it due to this admirable young Corps and 
its excellent leader to say that their conduct called forth the applause 
of the whole column. | 

** Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence is therefore requested to communicate 
this order to Captain Coke.” 

This was sent on to the Secretary, the Board of Administration, 
by Lieut.-Colonel George Lawrence, with the following covering letter :— 

“‘ This is gratifying to me as I am sure it will be to the Board of 
Administration to hear that the conduct of Captain Coke, Lieutenant 
Keyes and the Ist Punjab Infantry was the admiration of the whole 
camp.” 

Then, on February 28rd, Sir Charles Napier followed up his General 
Order of the 15th with the following letter addressed to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Peshawar :— 


‘*My DEar LAWRENCE, 

‘“As Daly’s and Coke’s corps are not my children I am perhaps 
not called upon to state my opinion of them, but as I reviewed them 
both I have great pleasure in saying that they are two excellent regi- 
ments. I really have seen none better regarding Daly’s Corps, the 
1st P.C. As to Coke’s, I have seen nothing superior to it in drill. It is 
admirable, and both you and I saw how this brave corps fought under 
its excellent leader in our five days’ campaign. In short, I am more 
pleased with these two young commanders than I can express. It is 
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not to be forgotten that had they gone to Kohat with the execrable 
arms that Coke’s regiment had, they would have been in danger of 
being destroyed. It is fortunate I was on the spot, and, foreseeing the 
danger, sent them good arms. 

“I shall take immediate steps to have them armed as these brave 
soldiers so well deserve. 

** Yours truly, 
(Signed) “‘C. NAprer.” 


Writing to Lord Ellenborough on February 26th, Sir Charles, 
speaking of the Ist Punjab Infantry, said: ‘‘ This regiment, under a 
prime soldier, Captain Coke, did the greatest part of the work. Pray 
tell Lord Denham, who is a friend of Coke’s, that his young soldier 
is one of the best I have met with in India.” 

When the despatches by Sir Charles Napier and Sir Colin Campbell 
reached the Government of India, the following appeared in Letter 
No. 27 of March 15th, 1850, from the Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department to the Board of Administration for 
the affairs of the Punjab :— 


“IT am directed to inform you that His Lordship in Council has read 
with much satisfaction the report which has been made of the conduct of 
the Irregulars in the operations against the Affreedees near Peshawar. 

‘ His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has expressed, as well as 
the Brigadier commanding, full approbation of their behaviour, and I 
have the pleasure to request that you will communicate the cordial thanks of 
the Government to Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence, Captain Coke, Lieutenants 
Lumsden and Daly and the officers and men of the corps under their orders 
for their gallant conduct in these affairs.” 

The Ist Punjab Cavalry and 1st Punjab Infantry remained to 
garrison Kohat, while the rest of the force returned to Peshawar, and 
almost immediately hostilities broke out again. On February 28th a 
jirga assembled among the hillmen, and it was decided to attack the 
police tower on the summit of the Kohat kotal. The next day the 
Pass Afridis, with the Bizoti and Utman Khel sections of the Orakzais, 
surrounded the tower and took possession of the road, driving back the 
detachment of police who had gone to the aid of the men in the tower ; 
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-and the ammunition of the police was all but expended when Captain 
Coke arrived upon the scene. He had with him only 450 bayonets 
of his own regiment, the remainder being temporarily detached at the 
Salt Mines with Lieutenant Pollock, the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat ; 
He had also with him a squadron of the Ist Punjab Cavalry and two of 
Lahera Singh’s guns, which, however, only threw round shot. 

There were from 1,500 to 2,000 Orakzais and Afridis on the hill, 
the road of which was commanded on all sides. 

Captain Coke immediately attacked the hill with the Ist Punjab 
Infantry, leaving the guns at the foot, protected by the cavalry. The 
enemy was driven back, and a company of the Regiment, under Subadar 
Mahomed Khan, was placed in the tower with a supply of food and 
ammunition. Captain Coke then withdrew the rest of his force, having 
had 1 naik and 10 sepoys killed, 1 naik and 14 sepoys wounded. 

Again, on March 2nd, one Daria Khan, a proscribed freebooter, 
arrived in the Pass with the Hasan Khel Afridis and a number of the 
Khyber Pass Afridis, and being joined by the Bizotis and Utman Khel 
of the Orakzai tribe and by the men of the Kohat Pass, he attacked the 
tower in the evening, but was beaten off. During the night the enemy 
pushed up close to the tower, under cover of some rocks, cut off the 
water supply and raised breastworks across the road up the hill; the 
assailants numbered 2,000, but Subadar Mahomed Khan defended the 
place with great gallantry. It was now imperative that a movement 
should be made for the relief of the tower, and Captain Coke accordingly 
moved out with 450 of his own men and some 500 Bangash levies. A 
conference took place and the tribesmen all retired, when Captain Coke 
also withdrew taking the garrison of the tower with him. 

There was serious trouble again in the Pass on March 22nd, when 
Apothecary M. Healy, who was proceeding via Khusalgarh to join the 
1st Punjab Infantry, was set upon by a party of Afridis within about 
six miles of Kohat, and died from the effects of his wounds. This led to 
prompt action by the authorities in order to make an end of a state of 
affairs, which even the local tribesmen realized had become intolerable ; 
and by the autumn of 1850 an agreement, on a monetary basis, had been 
concluded which gave comparative peace to this part of the border until 
1858. 
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The following Letter No. 125, dated Lahore, March 14th, 1850, 
was addressed to Captain Coke by the Deputy Secretary to the Board 
of Administration, by order of Sir Henry Lawrence :— 


** Str, 

‘““1. I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letters of the 
2nd and 4th inst., reporting for the information of the Board the attack by 
the Affreedees on the Tower on the summit of the Kohat Pass, and the steps 
taken by you for the support of your detachment in the Tower and its 
subsequent withdrawal. 

“2. I am directed to convey to you the Board’s approval of your 
conduct on this occaston, and to beg that you will express to Lieutenant 
Daly and the officers and troops under you, their satisfaction at the manner 
an which they have supported you in your endeavours to maintain your 
detachment on the summit of the Kotal. 

(Signed) “ H. P. Burn, Major.” 

In the year 1851, the Regiment was not engaged in any actual 
military operations, but it was detailed to form part of a very small 
force which proceeded under the orders of Captain Coke into a little 
known part of the border, where trouble might very easily have arisen. 

** Miranzai comprises the valleys of the Hangu and Ishkali Rivers, 
is divided into Upper and Lower Miranzai, and extends from Thal to 
Reisan and from the Zaimukt and Orakzai Hills to those of the Khattaks, 
Its length is about forty miles and its breadth varies from three to seven 
miles. During the time of the Sikh rule, Miranzai remained under the 
Governor of Kohat, but on the annexation of the Punjab it was over- 
looked when the rest of Kohat was taken possession of. The Kabul 
Government accordingly made arrangements to occupy Miranzai, and 
in 1851 the Amir’s son, Sirdar Mahammad Azim, who was then Governor 
of Kurram, sent some cavalry to occupy the villages of Biland Khel, 
Thal and Torawari. The people of Miranzai therefore appealed to the 
British Government, and made a petition that their country might be 
included in British territory. . . . The request was acceded to, and in 
August, 1851, a proclamation was issued declaring Miranzai to be a 
portion of the Kohat district.’’* 


* Paget and Mason, ‘* Record of Expeditions against the N.W. Frontier Tribes,” 
pp. 485, 436. 
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Captain Coke had at the end of the previous year been appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, in addition to his military duties, and 
he followed up this proclamation by a letter to Sirdar Mahammad Azim, 
requesting the withdrawal of his troops from the Miranzai Valley. 
The Sirdar sent evasive replies, advising Captain Coke to let things be, 
that the revenue of Miranzai was so small as not to be worth the trouble 
and risk of collecting, and that the entrance of troops into the country 
might start a religious war, the end of which could not be foreseen. On 
receipt of this communication, Captain Coke at once asked for and 
received permission to move a force into Upper Miranzai, before the 
intrigues of the Sirdar should have brought down any of the neigh- 
bouring tribes upon the Miranzai villages. 

On October 14th, 1851, Captain Coke moved out from Kohat with 
the following force :— 


No. 1 Punjab Light Field Battery (three guns). 
Ist Punjab Cavalry. 

Half company Sappers and Miners. 

Ist Punjab Infantry ; 


and, proceeding to Hangu, marched thence to Kai, Nariab, Torawari 
and Darsamand, having been joined en route by a body of levies, some 
550 strong, horse and foot, under a Khattak chief. So far the march 
was unopposed, but both at Thal and Biland Khel the picquets were 
fired upon, and on the night of the 30th the portion of the camp guarded 
by the levies was heavily attacked, as again at Thal on the 31st. Under 
threats of reprisals the attacks ceased, and on November 2nd, at 
Darsamand, Captain Coke took hostages for future good behaviour 
from the three most powerful villages and withdrew his force to Kohat 
on November 12th, the Regiment having had one man killed and two 
wounded during these operations. 


During the first few years after the annexation of the Peshawar 
Valley the Utman Khel, the close neighbours of the Mohmands, gave 
a great deal of trouble, raiding in the Hashtnagar division and to the 
south of their hills; and early in 1852 they permitted one Ajun Khan, 
the fugitive Khan of Tangi, to take up his quarters in one of the Utman 
Khel villages and make incursions across the British border. Finally, 
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in April, Ajun Khan, at the head of some 200 men, attacked Charsada, 
the headquarters of the district, plundered the treasury and murdered 
one or two government officials. Within a week troops had commenced 
to move out against the Utman Khel villages from Peshawar, under 
command of Brigadier Sir Colin Campbell, and on May 11th these had 
destroyed the Nawadand group of villages some four miles from Abazai. 


It had been intended that some of the Ist Punjab Cavalry and 
1st Punjab Infantry should be included in the force placed at Sir Colin’s 
disposal, but the first letter from Colonel Mackeson, the Commissioner 
of Peshawar, was purposely withheld by one Rahmat Khan, Orakzai ; 
and it was only on receipt of a second letter that Captain Coke was 
able to set his small force in motion, when the troops—six companies 
of the Ist Punjab Infantry and two squadrons of the Ist Punjab 
Cavalry—made an extraordinary march. They left Kohat at 2 a.m. 
on May 8th and reached Peshawar, forty miles distant, the same day. 
On arrival at the bridge of boats over the Kabul River it was found 
that it had been swept away and the boats carried downstream. By 
the evening of the 10th, however, the cavalry and infantry were across, 
and on the same night marched for Abazai, the men lying down for 
a couple of hours under Shabkadar Fort. Then, marching on, they 
reached Abazai at daybreak on the 11th, and finding on arrival here 
that the main force had gone on to attack the Nawadand villages, 
Captain Coke pushed on, joining the force just as the attack began— 
having covered another forty miles in eighteen hours ! 


On the 12th the force under Sir Colin Campbell moved some seven 


miles to Gandera, with a view of attacking Pranghar, which was 


generally looked upon in the country as the stronghold of the Utman 
Khel tribes; and on the 18th the greater part of the troops marched 
about daybreak nearer to Pranghar, a large village with its rear resting 
on high hills, and flanked by spurs and lower heights. Preparations 
had evidently been made for a stout defence, and the village itself and 
the neighbouring high ground appeared to be crowded with men. The 
guns opened fire and the Guides Infantry, the Ist Punjab Infantry and 
the 66th Gurkhas advanced to the attack, the Guides on the left, the 
1st Punjab Infantry on the right and the Gurkhas in the centre. 
Cc 
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‘IT never saw,” wrote Captain Coke, “ a fiercer spirit in any body 
of men than the Regiment displayed on this occasion. The Guides 
were attacking the village on the left, my men on the right, and they 
were afraid that the Guides would get into the village before them ; 
and although the artillery was shelling the village there was no holding 
the men back, they made a rush on to the village and paid no attention 
to the shells that fell amongst the leaders. The standard bearer of 
Ajoon Khan was shot by Nathoola Naick, from whom I purchased his 
sword and presented it to Hubbeeb Khan, Subadar.”’ 

There appearing now to be no doubt that Ajun Khan’s adherents 
had been permitted to pass through the territory of the Ranizais, who 
inhabit the country to the south of the Swat River, it was determined 
to proceed also against this tribe; and the force with Sir Colin Campbell 
moved to Shergarh, just outside the Swat border, where it was reported 
that large numbers of armed men were flocking from Swat to defend 
the Ranizai Valley, that many Ghazis had come over the passes to fight 
in this cause, while it seemed clear that the people of Swat looked upon 
an attack on Ranizai as one made upon themselves. 

‘* Shakot was situated between a very deep and broad nala on the 
east and some hills on the west. About an hour after daybreak ’— 
on May 18th—*" when two miles had been accomplished, Shakot being 
then distant two more, the enemy were discovered on one side of the 
nala, stretching away in one continuous line to the village, which was 
the left of their position, the ground they held on the margin of the 
nala being about a mile and a half in length. The troops were now 
formed in line of quarter columns, the cavalry being sent to the left 
to watch the extreme right of the enemy. The advance then took 
place in echelon of regiments from the right, in column, Sir Colin’s 
design being to break the enemy’s centre with the Horse Artillery, and 
attack their left, which was on their line of retreat. 

‘‘ A sharp cannonade was opened by Capt. ‘a Baldwin’s Troop of 
Horse Artillery on the centre of the enemy’s position, which, however, 
they stood with great firmness, availing themselves of the broken 
ground for protection. The two leading regiments on the right, the 
Guide Corps and 66th Gurkhas, now left-wheeled into line and stormed 
the nala, covered by the fire of the two 9-pounders, and supported 
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by the Light Company of H.M.’s 82nd Regiment and the Ist Punjab 
Infantry under Captain J. Coke.* 

‘‘ It was on this occasion,” states Captain Coke, “that Guseetah, 
then a sepoy, now a havildar, killed his man at the charge with his 
rifle-sword fixed, running the Ghazee through shield and body, which 
gained him the Order of Merit. The Regiment took two standards 
and behaved to my entire satisfaction.” 

The attack was entirely successful, the enemy broke, some fled 
up the hill in rear of the village, others made for the Malakand Pass ; 
great slaughter had been inflicted on the enemy, with comparatively 
trifling loss to our troops, and many dead bodies of tribesmen were 
found all over the scene of action and on their line of retreat. The 
losses in the 1st Punjab Infantry during these operations totalled 2 
sepoys killed and 7 wounded. 

The troops were now employed in the destruction of some fifteen 
villages in the Ranizai Valley, and were back in their cantonments 
on June Ist and 2nd, the 1st Punjab Infantry reaching Kohat on the 8rd. 

In the winter of this year there was trouble with the Umarzai 
section of the Sani Khel division of the Ahmadzai clan of the Wazirs. 
The Umarzai, a comparatively small section, possessed lands in the 
Bannu district and on the Shaktu, and ever since the annexation of the 
Punjab these people had given a good deal of trouble on our border, 
culminating in the winter of 1852 in the Umarzais, living in the Tochi 
Valley, suddenly marching down towards the Kurram in the hope of 
surprising one of our villages. Major Nicholson, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, was now ordered to take the necessary steps for the chastise- 
ment of these troublesome people. 

As the greatest secrecy was necessary, the 4th Punjab Infantry 
was ordered to march from Bahadur Khel as though moving in the 
ordinary course of relief; two companies—Nos. 8 and 4—of the Ist 
Punjab Infantry were ordered up from Kohat, and the 6th Police 
Battalion from Dera Ismail Khan. The first column, containing the 
2nd Punjab Infantry, was to move on the night of December 20th by 
the Gumatti Pass on Derabina and Garang; the second column, made 
up of two companies of the Ist Punjab Infantry and 350 of the 4th 


* “ Frontier and Overseas Expeditions from India,” Vol. I., pp. 349, 850. 
c2 
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Punjab Infantry, was to move on the same places on the same night 
from Latammar by the Barganatu Pass, both these columns joining 
and bivouacking on the night of December 21st near Derabina or 
Garang. No. 3 column, containing 40 sabres of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry, 50 Mounted Police and 400 men of the 6th Punjab Police 
Battalion, was to move from Bannu on the Umarzai encampments 
among the low hills near the mouth of the Khaisora and Sem Passes. 

In the opinion of Major Nicholson, the force mobilized was larger 
than the purpose in view actually required, but he considered that the 
presence of a smaller force might tempt some of the eis BPOUrINg 
tribesmen to coalesce against us. 

On the morning of December 20th the two companies of the 
1st Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant Keyes, marched from Kohat 
by Bahadur Khel to Latammar—11 miles, and then moved on again 
after dark via the Barganatu Pass—9 miles from Latammar; and, 
following the course of the nala for some twelve miles, the crest of the 
Kafir Kot range was reached a little before daybreak. After a short 
halt the troops descended into a nala leading towards the Kurram 
River, and before long some Wazir encampments were seen, the village 
of Sappari was surprised and destroyed, as were also three others in 
the Garang Pass; the troops then marched on the village of Gumatti, 
meeting there No. 1 Column, and here both bivouacked for the night, 
the two companies of the Ist Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant Keyes, 
having covered some forty miles since leaving Kohat the previous 
morning. 

The surprise of the enemy had been so complete that they were 
able to make only a slight resistance, and the losses in Major Nicholson’s 
force amounted to no more than two men wounded. Moreover, the 
troops were not molested at their bivouac, nor on their retirement to 
Bannu on December 22nd. ‘‘ The manner,’ wrote Captain Coke, “ in 
which these two companies performed this long march, besides covering 
the advance and retirement of the column over broken and difficult 
ground, was highly satisfactory and speaks well for their loyalty and 
good spirit and for their powers of endurance.” 

The Regiment had been back but a very few weeks in cantonments 
at Kohat when a portion of it was again ordered to take the field, this 
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time against the Shiranis, a tribe of Pathans occupying the principal 
portion of the mountain known as the Takht-i-Suliman, and the country 
thence eastward down to the border of the Dera Ismail Khan district. 

Previous to our annexation of the Punjab the Shiranis were the 
terror of the Border, carrying off not only cattle, but men and women 
whom they released only on payment of a rich ransom; while on one 
occasion they had attacked the town of Draband, though defended by 
a Sikh garrison. In 1848, 1849 and 1851 they came down to rob and 
lay waste, and in this last year and again in 1852 their raiding parties 
came in collision with small bodies of our troops, engaged in covering 
the building of frontier posts and the construction of roads; and of 
this tribe Major Nicholson, the Deputy Commissioner, reported that 
‘the Shiranis have regularly plundered and taken blackmail from this 
border since it has come into our possession.” 

In January, and again in February, 1853, the Shiranis attacked and 
burnt villages within our border, and early in March they twice came 
in serious collision with the small parties of the 5th Punjab Cavalry 
and Sind Camel Corps, which formed the garrison of the Draband 
post, when, though the enemy was driven off, he had inflicted almost 
as much loss as he himself suffered. It was now resolved that the 
Shiranis must be followed up into their own fastnesses and severely 
punished, and orders were accordingly issued for the assembly of a force 
of all arms, and numbering nearly 3,000 of all ranks. This force was 
to be commanded by Brigadier J. S. Hodgson, who since October 29th, 
1850, had held the appointment of Commandant of the Punjab 
Irregular Force. 

The force consisted of :— 

No. 2 Punjab Light Field Battery. 

Detachment, Garrison Artillery. 

5th Punjab Cavalry. 

Sind Camel Corps. 

Wing, Ist Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenants Keyes and 
Travers. 

Wing, 8rd Punjab Infantry. 

2nd Police Battalion. 

6th Police Battalion. 
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These were all assembled at Draband on the morning of March 30th, 
and at midnight the whole, less camp guards, moved on the Shekh 
Haidar Pass, the heights on either side being covered without opposition 
by the four companies of the Ist Punjab Infantry, and the village of 
Drazand or Kotkai being occupied unmolested on the afternoon of the 
81st. The village was deserted and the troops bivouacked in the 
vicinity for the night. 

The force remained for some days in this neighbourhood, destroying 
the Shirani villages and improving the road to Draband, whither the 
troops returned on April 8rd, uninterfered with by the tribesmen and 
having suffered no loss; while the punishment of the tribe had been 
complete, their country had been overrun, and their principal villages 
had been destroyed. 

The force now broke up, but it was resolved to employ a portion 
of it in the infliction of punishment on the Kasranis, a Biluch tribe 
inhabiting the extreme north of the Dera Ismail Khan district, the 
members of which had recently made many depredations upon our 
border villages. The troops to be employed in these punitive operations 
were a detachment 4th Punjab Cavalry, the 1st Punjab Infantry and 
the 6th Police Battalion. On their way back from the Shirani hills, 
Brigadier Hodgson marched with them from Pehur towards the Bati 
Pass, thirteen miles, on the night of April 11th, reaching the mouth of 
the pass at dawn next day, and finding the Kasranis in position behind 
breastworks on the hills on both sides of the pass. 

These hills were ascended and the breastworks stormed by two 
companies of the Regiment under Lieutenant Keyes and two under 
Lieutenant Travers, while the rest of the force moved about a mile up 
the pass, when the village of Bati was reached ; this was defended by a 
very high stockade erected on the crest of a precipitous ridge, the fire from 
which swept the gorge. The village was carried by the Light Company 
of the 6th Police Battalion and some twenty men of the Regiment 
under Lieutenant Keyes, and Bati was destroyed, with much property 
of the tribesmen, while a number of matchlocks were also captured. 

The 1st Punjab Infantry had one sepoy killed and seven wounded 
in these operations during which “the companies were employed for 
several hours skirmishing over very difficult broken ground, after which 
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they marched back to camp, making in all a distance of upwards of 
thirty miles, independent of skirmishing. Here again the endurance 
and good spirit of the men were conspicuous.”’ 

_ Later in this year two very fine marches were carried out by 
detachments of the Regiment. Of the first of these Captain Coke 
writes that he had “ received intelligence on August 11th when I was 
at Bahadur Khel, where the 1st Punjab Infantry was on duty, that a 
large kafila of the Turis of Kurram had come down to the village of 
Gurguri. This tribe, having committed great depredations in the 
Khattak country, I marched from Bahadur Khel at six o’clock in the 
morning of the 11th with 100 men of the Regiment, commanded by 
Subadar Meer Jaffier and 45 Sowars of Captain Daly’s Cavalry. We 
crossed the hills between Darwesh Khel and Gurguri, and on arriving 
there at daybreak I found the kafila had left for Daland, twenty miles 
in advance. I told the infantry to follow as fast as they could and 
pushed on with the cavalry, and succeeded in capturing the whole of 
the Turis’ kafila, some before reaching Miangi Khel, the remainder at 
Daland. The infantry followed me to Miangi Khel and a party suc- 
ceeded in reaching Daland before I left it. | 

‘* After resting at Miangi Khel and getting some food, the detach- 
ment started for Bahadur Khel with some 40 prisoners and 70 or 80 
mules, lay down for a few hours during the night of the 12th at the 
foot of the hills, and got back to Bahadur Khel about ten o’clock on 
the 18th, having been at work about forty hours and having marched 
near seventy miles and twice crossed a difficult range of hills.” 

A second fine march was made in the same year by a party of 
100 men of the Regiment, again under command of Subadar Meer 
Jaffier, who marched at dusk on October 5th from Bahadur Khel, 
to surprise and capture a body of Khattak outlaws who had taken up 
their quarters at Kaffir Kot. The alarm having been given, the outlaws 
escaped, but the village was burnt and some of their cattle were cap- 
tured ; the party under Subadar Meer Jaffier was back at Bahadur 
Khel about 2 p.m. on October 6th. 

In an affair on November 12th of this year, Captain Coke was 
slightly wounded, and the following is his own account of what 
happened : “ When the Bangashes were driven from the” (Kohat) 
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‘*‘ Kotal by the Affreedees, Fyzoolla Khan, Subadar, and six or seven of 
my men were on the hill. These men stopped the first rush of the 
Affreedees hand to hand. I got a crack here on my forehead which 
stunned me for a time, and had it not been for Fyzoolla Khan, who 
brought me away, I should have had a bad chance. I presented him 
with a sword for his good conduct on this occasion. Three men of the 
Corps who were on the hill with me were wounded.” 

During the year 1854 the Regiment was not engaged in active 
operations in the field, but two Indian officers and one naik received 
rewards for good service in previous actions, Subadars Meer Jaffier and 
Habib Khan and Naik Gasitah being admitted to the 3rd Class of the 
Order of Merit, in the case of the first-named from January 20th, 1854, 
and as regards the two others from October 9th, 1854. In the case 
of Subadar Meer Jaffier, Captain Coke appears for nearly two years 
previously to have made every effort to obtain for this most deserving 
Indian officer admission to the Order of British India, but without 
success; and it seems to have only been through the influence of 
Sir Henry Lawrence that the award of the Order of Merit was finally 
sanctioned. Thus does Meer Jaffier’s Commanding Officer relieve his 
feelings on this occasion: “ I wonder,” so he writes, “if the good day 
will ever come when a soldier shall be judge of a soldier’s merits, and 
not secretaries and civilians. Truly was it said by Wallenstein that no 
gold was equal to the weight of a valiant soldier. That great hopes 
followed great rewards, and the greatest recompenses produced both 
the best troops and most skilful officers.”’* 

On December 18th, 1854, Brigadier N. P. Chamberlain was 
appointed to the command of the Punjab Irregular Force, and on 
June 10th Captain J. Coke had been promoted to the rank of Major. 

Ever since the return of the expedition led by this last-named 
officer into Miranzai in 1851, that part of the border remained as un- 
settled as ever, no revenue was paid and the frontier continued in a 
most unsatisfactory state. The Wazirs were constantly threatening 
Darsamand, the Turis had committed several serious raids on the 
Khattak villages on the Miranzai border, and things at last reached such 


* The Order of British India was introduced in 1887 on the suggestion of Lord William 
Bentinck, then Governor-General ; the Order of Merit in the same year. 
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a pitch that in 1852 Captain Coke asked that he might take a force into 
Miranzai and erect a post, the garrison of which might serve as a check 
on the raiders ; this proposal was, however, negatived. By the beginning 
of 1855, however, the Deputy Commissioner had realized that something 
must be done to remedy a condition of affairs which had become intoler- 
able. No revenue had been paid by certain villages for three years past, 
while the Miranzai Valley had become an asylum where all the murderers 
and robbers of the neighbouring districts found a refuge, and the 
Wazirs, Turis, Orakzais and other tribesmen had made of the valley 
a rendezvous, whence they could sally forth and plunder well-disposed 
villages. It was then decided by the Government of India that an 
expedition should be sent to enforce the submission of the Miranzai 
villages. Brigadier N. B. Chamberlain was placed in command of a 
force of a considerable size, in which the Ist Punjab Infantry was 
included ; but the Brigadier was instructed to afford the people of 
Miranzai every opportunity of satisfying the demands of Government 
without using force or causing bloodshed. 

The force marched from Kohat on April 4th and arrived next day 
at Togh, close to the border of Upper Miranzai, and the headmen of all 
villages were summoned to come in. On the 11th the troops moved to 
and halted at Kai, and the terms of the Government were made known ; 
and though the people adopted a somewhat defiant attitude, they 
appeared to realize that the force was too strong for them, and the head- 
men seemed to agree to the terms demanded and dispersed to their 
several villages to make arrangements for settlement. On the 17th the 
force moved to Nariab, and on the 28th to Darsamand, the tribesmen 
firing almost nightly into camp; and on the evening of the 29th some 
4,000 men, chiefly of the Zaimukht, Afridi and Orakzai tribes, collected 
on the hills to the rear and front of the camp, and next morning some 
1,500 of them drew nearer firing their guns and beating drums. The 
troops continued to take no notice, and the enemy grew bolder and 
marched towards an advanced piquet of the 4th Punjab Cavalry. 
Captain Fraser, 4th Punjab Cavalry, moved out with 35 sabres to cut 
them off and was reinforced by the men of the cavalry piquet and a few 
Pathan Horse, belonging to a Khattak chief, under Major Coke, and 
some thirty more men of the 4th Punjab Cavalry. The enemy fled 
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back to regain the shelter of the hill whence they had come, and where 
their brethren had opened fire to cover their retreat ; but now Lieutenant 
Travers, 1st Punjab Infantry, who was on piquet close at hand, with 
@ company commanded by Subadar Chanda Singh, advanced and at 
once attacked the enemy on the hill. From other parts of the camp 
there emerged fifty dismounted sowars of the 4th Punjab Cavalry and 
250 men of the 1st Punjab Infantry, and these parties, all uniting, 
drove the enemy from every point. The Regiment had one man mor- 
tally wounded, but the enemy was so completely routed and panic- 
stricken that at dark not a flag or man or watch-fire was visible. 

On May 6th the troops moved to Thal, where a final and satis- 
factory settlement was made with the offending tribesmen, and on 
the 21st the force was back at Kohat where it was broken up. 

The following from the report of Major Edwardes, who accom- 
panied the force as Deputy Commissioner, is interesting in view of the 
decision come to, of which more will be said later, as to the non- 
employment of Frontier regiments during the troubles of 1897-8 :— 

“The Ghazi movement was purely a Mohammedan one directed 
against the Christians, and all those who, by bearing arms in their 
service, placed themselves in the category of ‘ infidels.’ A very large 
proportion of the troops in camp happened to be Pathans, all of whose 
homes were on the trans-Indus border. This was especially the case in 
the 1st and 8rd Punjab Infantry. The first corps had already dis- 
tinguished itself on many occasions. . . . both were picked specimens 
as regards material and spirit ; yet it was decidedly felt that the purely 
religious appeal made by the Ghazis on the hill was so powerful as to be 
a great pain to the men and a great anxiety to their officers. It was 
mentioned by a Pathan native officer of the 1st Punjab Infantry that 
the father of one of the best non-commissioned officers of the Regiment 
was on the hill . . . the good spirit of the Corps is shown by the fact 
at once being reported to Major Coke.” 

During the above described expedition, the Alikhel and Akhel 
sections of the Orakzais had joined in the attacks upon the British, and 
on the return of the troops to their cantonments these tribesmen 
continued to commit depredations and carry out raids. Major Coke, 
as Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, more than once urged that punish- 
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ment should be inflicted upon these aggressive people. In August it was 
evident that the Orakzais were in a most excited state and were trying 
to foment a jihad; and when about August 20th Brigadier Chamberlain 
arrived at Kohat, he sent for troops from Peshawar, recalled the garrisons 
of certain outposts, and by the 25th of the month had assembled at 
Hangu a force of nine guns, a regiment of Punjab Cavalry and three of 
Punjab Infantry, of which the Ist Punjab Infantry was one. 

It was determined that the force should be divided into three columns 
and that each should undertake the capture and destruction of certain 
villages, the headmen of which were notorious freebooters, the main body 
moving on in rear ready to support either of the other three columns. 

The first column was composed of the Ist Punjab Infantry and 
three companies of the 2nd Punjab Infantry, was commanded by 
Major Coke, and was to attack the village of Sangar, situated on the 
very crest of the Sammanoghar Range. This column gained the crest 
of the range at 8 a.m. on September 2nd, rested for an hour, and then, 
pushing on, came in sight of the second column. As day broke the 
column arrived at Sangar, a very strongly situated village, commanding 
the ground all round. The Ist Punjab Infantry, headed by Lieutenant 
Travers and Ensign Lumsden, rushed the village with a cheer, the enemy 
making no stand, and, several head of cattle having been captured, the 
village was destroyed. Subadar Habib Khan and Jemadar Sadarudin 
distinguished themselves in this affair, in which the subadar and one 
sepoy were wounded. 

The other columns had been equally successful, and though the 
enemy made some attempt to follow up the retirement, they were 
kept in check, and the force was back at Kohat on October 7th, the 
troops having during the operations been on foot for seventeen hours, 
marching twenty-eight miles, and ascending and descending a rugged 
mountain nearly 4,000 feet in height. 

The Ist Punjab Infantry had been barely a year back at Kohat 
when the Regiment was called once more into the field, to serve 
again in the Miranzai country where fresh trouble had broken out. The 
operations of 1855 had produced some good results, but the villages of 
Darsamand and Torawari not only refused to payrevenue but gave shelter 
to Turi, Zaimukht and Wazir raiders who made inroads upon our border. 
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What was probably the largest body of troops ever yet assembled 
for a punitive expedition on this border—close upon 5,000 men and 
including the Ist Punjab Infantry—was got together, and assembled at 
Kohat early in October under command of Brigadier Chamberlain. 
On the 21st the troops marched to Hangu, and by the 24th had arrived 
at Kai, the border village of Upper and Lower Miranzai. Here it was 
learnt that a very large number of Miranzai criminals had taken refuge 
in Torawari, which, having been spared in the last Miranzai expedition, 
appeared to be regarded by the tribesmen as immune from molestation ; 
and it was decided to surprise this village, and, to deceive the enemy, 
the march on the next day was directed on Nariab. Half way there, 
the force divided into two parties, the Ist and 4th Punjab Cavalry, the 
guns and the Ist and 6th Punjab Infantry turning off to Torawari. 
The surprise was complete, the village was in large measure destroyed, 
the bad characters there harboured were handed over, and hostages 
given for future good conduct ; the force then advanced up the Kurram 
Valley, finally marching on Thal. 

While here some followers were murdered by men of the Miami 
section of the Kabul Khel Wazirs, and it was necessary to inflict full 
and prompt punishment, and Major Coke was sent with two guns of 
the Punjab Light Field Battery and the Ist and 6th Punjab Infantry to 
work round the back of the Miami country, while the rest of the force 
held the tribesmen in front. ‘‘ Made a good night march from Thal 
into the Wazeeree hills,’ writes Major Coke, “ to capture the men who 
murdered the grass-cutters; ascended the hills by the gorge beyond 
Mohammadzai, marched all night and after capturing 2,000 sheep in 
the hills from a village that fired on us, which was destroyed, arrived in 
proper time on the crest of the hills above Bilandkhel and thus cut off the 
retreat of the villagers from the bed of the Kurram, where their village 
was, they being between two columns, the one with me, the other which 
advanced by Biland Khel up the bed of the Kurram... . After 
trailing our coat, Irish fashion, for some days in front of the valley 
beyond Torawari, and as no one would tread on it, we returned to Kohat 
on December 21st, 1856.”’ 

In these last operations the Regiment suffered no casualties. 


CHAPTER II. 
1857—1858. 


THe INDIAN MurTIny CAMPAIGN. THE SIEGE AND Fai or DELHI 


On January Ist, 1857, the 1st Punjab Infantry marched from Kohat, 
where for the last six years it had been stationed, and proceeded to 
Bannu. It can, however, have only just arrived there, when orders 
were received for a wing of the Regiment to march at once and join a 
force assembling at Taunsa, under Brigadier N. Chamberlain, for the 
punishment of a troublesome tribe known as the Bozdars. These 
people are of Biluch origin, living in the country formed of the outer 
spurs of the Suliman range. The tribe has always been of a turbulent 
character, and previous governments, ruling the couniry in its neigh- 
bourhood, had usually found it good policy to make an annual allowance 
to the headman in order to give them a hold over their people. This 
- arrangement had been continued by the British Government on and after 
the annexation of the Punjab, but the allowance had been originally 
granted and thereafter kept up on the condition that tranquillity 
should be preserved ; this condition had not been observed by the Bozdar 
chiefs, and in March, 1856, the allowance was withdrawn. The tribes- 
men at once began to make reprisals—by the end of 1856 they had made 
no fewer than eleven forays into British territory, generally in parties 
of from twenty to 200 men; they now appeared to be collecting for an 
attack upon one of our frontier villages, and our border posts had to 
be strengthened. 

In February, 1857, Government sanctioned the despatch of a 
punitive expedition against the Bozdars. 

On February 19th Major Coke marched from Bannu with four 
companies—471 bayonets—of his Regiment, and arrived on March 
4th at Taunsa, to the north of Dera Ghazi Khan, where were assembling 
four guns each from the Ist, 2nd and 8rd Punjab Light Field Battery, 
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the 2nd and 8rd Punjab Cavalry (113 sabres only), some sappers and 
miners, the Ist and 3rd Sikh Infantry, and the 2nd and 4th Punjab 
Infantry, under Brigadier Chamberlain. 

There were three main passes by which the Bozdar country might be 
entered from the plains, and these are called nats, being merely channels 
cut through the hills by the rain water forcing its way to the low country 
and the Indus; these passes were the Vihowa, the Sangarh and the 
Mahoi; and Brigadier Chamberlain resolved to advance by the second 
of these, which was opposite Taunsa, and which contained not more than 
two strong places where the enemy could make any really serious stand. 
The force left Taunsa on the evening of March 6th and reached the 
mouth of the Sangarh Pass at daybreak after a march of seven miles. 
Some four miles further on Dedachi Kach was reached and here the 
troops halted for the day. ‘That evening,” writes Major Coke, 
‘* a reconnoitring party of 300 men of the Corps proceeded with Brigadier 
Chamberlain to examine the enemy’s position some distance up the 
Sangarh Nai. The hills came close down on each side of the ravine— 
within shot on each side. One of the sowars with Chamberlain was 
shot dead in the centre of the bed of the stream—the enemy was in 
force on the left hills. 

‘*“Qne company, under Lumsden, was sent up to hold the hills 
on the right to secure our retreat. Had the enemy come down the 
left hills they might have killed Chamberlain and his escort, but they 
seemed not to understand what was going on, for they did not even 
fire with any spirit from the top of the hill. I think they took us for a 
party come to parley with them. Two men of Lumsden’s party on 
the right hill were wounded, one died as soon as he returned to the 
tents. 

‘““On the 7th started before daybreak to attack the enemy. We 
now struck into the ravine lower down than where we had entered it 
on the preceding evening, just at the junction of the Drug and Sangarh 
Nai. The enemy now in force on the hill on the left of the Drug Nai 
and on the hill on the right of the naz. Wilde had to attack the hill on 
the right ’—with the 4th Punjab Infantry—* the 1st Punjab Infantry 
and Mountain Train the left hill. I made a portion of the men lie down 
with the guns, with the rest I pushed up the naz to get round the left 
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hill, while I was waiting for Wilde’s men to get round, which was a 
Jong circuit and all the hills knife-edged with faces next the nai a 
perfect wall. 

“The force on the right commanded the left hill being much 
higher and within shot, therefore, to have taken the latter first would 
only have exposed you to the shot from the other. 

“I had pushed my men round, when the 2nd Punjab Infantry, 
either by Chamberlain’s order or Green’s, having seen that the time was 
come, made a rush at the left hill and cleared it in gallant style. This 
finished the fight on one side; though there was a strong position with 
a@ sangar across the nai, they made no stand. The fact was, that as 
soon as Wilde’s men were fairly on the crest of the right hill, it com- 
manded the whole position. 

“The Bozdars fought well, and stood their ground against the 
artillery like men, also inflicted considerable loss on Green’s men when 
he attacked the hill; but after this they would fight no more, and left 
the whole range of hills as I had been before told they would do, and 
took up a position nearer to the main range of hills called the Kali Kot. 

** This affair was well managed. Chamberlain acted with judgment 
in attacking the enemy in the Drug Nai before he pushed on up the 
Sangarh, where he had seen the enemy the preceding evening. Had he 
not done so, he would have had the Drug men in his rear and been 
between two attacks, which would certainly have occasioned the loss 
of his baggage and the chance also of his force, as his communications 
with the rear would have been cut off. After destroying the enemy’s 
cultivation the force marched on, first to Barti and destroyed the cultiva- 
tion, and then on some ten miles further where the Bozdars gave in and 
paid, after some delay, the fine imposed on them. 

““Qn March 28rd returned to Taunsa where the force broke up, 
and on April 7th headquarters and wing returned to Bannu.”’ 

Major Coke does not mention that he was himself severely wounded 
by a shot in the shoulder, though he exercised the command of his 
Regiment throughout the rest of the day. In a letter to his brother, Craw- 
ford, Brigadier Chamberlain wrote: ‘‘ We forced the Khan Band yester- 
day afternoon. It is as stiff a place as any troops could wish to look at, 
and I felt very grateful to God both for our success and at having 
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accomplished it at so small loss—6 killed and 87 wounded. I am sorry 
to say poor old Coke is among the latter. His wound is severe, but we 
are in hopes he will not lose the use of his arm. It is not yet known how 
far it is injured.” 

In these operations the loss in the 1st Punjab Infantry was 4 killed 
or died of wounds and 20 wounded; among the former was Havildar 
Khboorsial Ditchel, who greatly distinguished himself in action, and who, 
had he lived, would have been recommended for the Order of Merit. 
Subadar Mir Jafar distinguished himself as usual and refused to leave 
the field though his mght arm was broken by a bullet. Havildar 
Shahzada was another who was wounded, his left arm having to be 
amputated. 

As late as February of this year, when the Bozdar Expedition was 
actually sanctioned, and within less than three months of the outbreak 
of the Mutiny, there seems to have been some idea of withdrawing 
certain of the Punjab regiments—which in the evil times to come were 
to prove our great mainstay in India—and send them to a distant 
theatre of war. On February 27th, John Lawrence wrote as follows 
to Neville Chamberlain: ” The Governor-General tells me that it is 
pretty certain that after the rains he will call on the Punjab force to 
furnish its quota for the Bengal Division proceeding to Persia. It is 
therefore important that we should give the Bozdars and Wuzeerees as 
good a thrashing as possible, so as to leave them no stomach for dis- 
turbing the border next year while our troops are absent.’’* 

The causes of the Mutiny of the Bengal Army have been related in 
very many books of a far more generally historical character than this 
can pretend to be; and in regard to all that had happened to lead to 
the call of the 1st Punjab Infantry into the field so very far from the 
Frontier, for the safeguarding of which the Regiment had been raised, 
it will probably be sufficient for the purposes of a purely regimental 
history to set down the following :— 

In the year 1857 the Indian Army in particular, and the country 
in general, seemed as quiet as usual, but there were many men in high 
office and of wide experience who for some years past had held the 
opinion that sooner or later an explosion of a more or less serious 
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character must one day take place; and that for meeting and coping 
with it we were singularly ill-prepared. At this date the strength of 
the Indian Army, continually increased for the many wars in which the 
Indian Government had been engaged, now stood at not less than 
283,000 men—the regular Bengal infantry regiments alone, mostly 
recruited from the North-West Provinces or from Oude, numbered 
seventy-four—while there were little more than 45,000 British soldiers 
in the whole peninsula, and these were so scattered and railway com- 
munication was so wanting, that anything like rapid concentration was 
practically out of the question. It will be seen, then, that at this 
juncture the Indian troops outnumbered the British in the proportion 
of more than five to one; but in the Army of Bengal long years of mis- 
management and bad administration, added to the docking of the powers 
of commanding officers, had tended greatly to weaken discipline. 

In very many Bengal regiments the men were restless and sus- 
picious, and seemed only to be awaiting some excuse to break out, 
and such an excuse was unhappily now forthcoming in the “ greased 
cartridge,” necessitated by the adoption in the Indian Army of the 
Enfield rifle in place of the old musket which had been long in use. 
Depots for instruction in the use of the new weapon were formed at 
Dum Dum, Ambala and Sialkot, and almost at once reports began to 
come in that the Indian soldiers undergoing instruction complained 
that the grease used in the lubrication of the cartridges contained the 
fat of cows and pigs—equally abhorrent, therefore, to the Hindu and 
the Mohammedan sepoy. In January and March there was serious 
trouble at those depots and in the regiments to which the men returned 
from instruction thereat, it being suggested, and apparently in many 
cases honestly enough believed, that the use of this cartridge was all 
part of a deep-laid scheme by the Indian Government to force 
Christianity upon the Indian Army. The Government acted with 
tolerable dispatch and firmness; two regiments of Bengal infantry 
were disbanded, but the mischief was already done, the contagion 
spread like wildfire, and it was not many weeks before the whole of 
Bengal was aflame. 

On Sunday, May 10th, matters came to a head when the Indian 
regiments in garrison at Meerut revolted, murdered their officers and 
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other Europeans and took the road to Delhi, where, on arrival, they 
demanded that the King, Bahadur Shah, then over eighty years of age, 
should place himself at the head of the insurrectionary movement, 
which it had now become—it was no longer a mere military mutiny. 


The first news of the happenings at Meerut reached Peshawar on 
the evening of May 11th, when, as the late Lord Roberts has told us, 
““ as we were sitting at mess, the telegraph signaller rushed in breath- 
less with excitement, a telegram in his hand, which proved to be a 
message from Delhi, ‘to all stations in the Punjab.’ conveying the 
startling intelligence that a very serious outbreak had occurred at 
Meerut the previous evening, that some of the troopers from there had 
already reached Delhi, that the native soldiers at the latter place had 
joined the mutineers, and that many officers and residents at both 
stations had been killed.” 


A council of war was at once convened, composed of Major-General 
Reed, Brigadier Sydney Cotton, Brigadier Chamberlain—hastily 
summoned from Kohat, where he happened to be on a tour of inspec- 
tion—Colonel Herbert Edwardes and Colonel John Nicholson, and it 
was determined to form at once a mobile column at Jhelum, to move 
thence on any point in the Punjab where mutiny was raising its head. 
** The original proposal was that the mobile column should be composed 
of the 24th Foot from Rawalpindi, the 27th Foot from Nowshera, a 
troop of Horse Artillery from Peshawar, a native Field Battery from 
Jhelum, the Guides from Mardan, the 16th Irregular Cavalry from 
Rawalpindi, the Kumaon Battalion from Murree, the 1st Punjab Infantry 
from Bannu and a wing of the 2nd Punjab Infantry from Kohat. But 
events developed so rapidly that before the column was formed everyone 
of these troops were otherwise employed. It was thought unwise to 
unduly weaken the Peshawar Valley; the troop of Horse Artillery 
therefore stood fast, the 27th Foot was halted at Attock, and the 24th 
Foot and the Kumaon Battalion were kept at their stations ready to 
move towards the Frontier. The Guides, 2nd Punjab Cavalry and 
Ast Punjab Infantry were ordered to Delhi, and the 16th Irregular 
Cavalry and the Native Field Battery were not considered sufficiently 
loyal to be employed on such a duty. Eventually, the column was 
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formed of one troop of Horse Artillery, one Field Battery and one 
_ infantry regiment, all British and all from Sialkot.’’* 

On May 18th Brigadier Chamberlain wrote the following letter 
from Peshawar to Major Coke at Bannu :— 


*“* My dear Coke, 

““'Very bad accounts have been received from Meerut that it has 
been found necessary to disarm the native infantry and light cavalry 
at Lahore, and therefore it has been determined on to march a movable 
column towards Sialkot and Lahore for the purpose of over-awing the 
native troops, or, if necessary, coercing them, as also to give strength 
to the civil administration. Your corps has been fixed on as one of 
those to be employed with the movable column, and I write to require 
you to march at once to Jhelum. If from the state of your health 
and that of Mir Jaffier and Lumsden, you think it would be better to 
detach Wilde’s corps, you have authority to substitute the 4th for the 
1st Punjab Infantry ; but in that case the Ist Punjab Infantry must 
move into the fort and altogether vacate the police lines. 

** Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ‘ NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN.” 


The Regiment marched from Bannu on May 20th, but had not 
gone very far on its way to Jhelum when fresh orders were received 
from the Brigadier, dated Rawalpindi, May 20th, directing the Ist 
Punjab Infantry to move on Lahore; and, marching by way of Isa 
Khel, Shahpur and Pind Buthian, Lahore was reached on June 6th, 
the Regiment coming now under the immediate command of Major- 
General Chamberlain, he appearing to have been given the acting or 
local rank of Major-General. 


The halt at Lahore appears to have been necessitated by the 
uncertainty as to what particular part of the Punjab most urgently 
needed the presence and countenance of the movable column. Feroze- 
pore, Multan, Jhelum, Sialkot, Amritsar, Jullundur, Philour and 
Ludhiana were all more or less disturbed, and all were calling for help. 
It was finally, however, decided that Amritsar should be the first 
objective of the column, and it accordingly left Lahore on the 10th June 


* * Forty-one Years in India,” Vol. I., p. 68. 
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and arrived next day at Amritsar. It had, however, hardly reached 
that city when Brigadier Nicholson arrived and took over command of 
the column from Chamberlain, who had been appointed Adjutant- 
General of the Army. 

Three days later, leaving all quiet about Amritsar, the column 
marched on leisurely towards Jullundur, where it halted on the 20th.* 
Before, however, the column left Jullundur, the 1st Punjab Infantry 
had, on the 13th, marched for that station, on arrival at which, on 
the 15th, Coke was ordered to halt and await further orders. On 
the 18th these came to hand and were to the effect that he was at once 
to march with his Regiment on Delhi. Moving off without delay, 
Major Coke drew 80,000 rounds of ammunition from the fort of Philour, 
arrived at Ludhiana on the 20th and disarmed the city the same day ; 
then, taking over charge of treasure intended for the troops before 
Delhi, he marched on, reached Ambala on the 24th, Kurnaul on the 
27th, finally marching into Delhi on July 2nd and encamping near the 
Metcalfe Gardens, the first corps of the besieging force to camp on 
the Delhi side of the ridge. 

On June 27th at Kurnaul, Mobarak Shah, Bangash, joined the 
Regiment with eighty sowars whom he had enlisted for Major Coke, 
having marched from Kohat in twenty-seven days. After leaving 
Lahore there had been further attempts by some of the disaffected 
soldiery to tamper with the men of the Regiment. The native officers 
and men of two regiments of Indian cavalry endeavoured to induce the 
men of the 1st Punjab Infantry to join them, making advances in the 
first instance to Meer Jaffier and Mir Mobarak Shah, who at once 
reported the matter to Major Coke. On arrival at Delhi, the matter was 
gone into, the men who had spoken to Meer Jaffier were identified and 
they were seized and executed. In reward for this good service, Meer 
Jaffier was advanced to the First Class of the Order of British India. 

Here is a story of another kind about the Regiment and the march 
to Delhi. ‘‘ A day or two beyond Amritsar, as the Regiment marched 
on to its new halting ground, an old Subadar, who had lost his arm in the 
Bozdar Hills, stood by the roadside with his hand at the salute as the 
Colours went past ; then, rushing up to Coke, whose arm was still in a 
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sling, said: ‘Sahib, you pensioned me off for the loss of my arm, and 
here is the old Pultun going on service and my company commanded 
by another—what can I do to prove my loyalty to the Sirkar? Here 
are my two sons. I have but one arm left, but take the boys and may 
they die by your side as I would gladly have died if you had let me.’ 

“* Coke took the boys and, what is more, he took the father, too, 
as a subadar of one of the new companies.’’* 

When the Mutiny broke out, the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Anson, was at Simla, but he at once issued orders for the concentration 
at Ambala of all available troops and for the organization of a force 
for the recapture of Delhi, this force to be composed of 3,000 Europeans, 
1,000 Indians and twenty-two guns. General Anson, was, however, 
taken ill with cholera on May 26th, dying within a very few hours, 
when the command of the Army, and the drafting of all measures for the 
conduct of the siege of Delhi, devolved upon Major-General Sir H. 
Barnard, who had only arrived in India at the end of April and had no 
previous experience whatever of the country. He, too, was later 
seized with cholera and died in July. : 

At the end of the first week in June, General Barnard’s troops 
had engaged the rebels and driven them into the city, then taking up 
@ position on the ridge to the north-west of Delhi. The strength of 
the besieging force was, however, desperately low for the task before 
it; for even as late as July 18th—more than a fortnight, that is, after 
the arrival of the Ist Punjab Infantry—Brigadier-General Wilson, 
then commanding the troops before Delhi, wrote that “‘ our force com- 
prises 2,200 Europeans and 1,500 Punjabis. The enemy is without 
number, having been reinforced from all points, well-equipped and 
strongly entrenched. The siege is on their part, not on ours.” 

The Regiment had barely settled down in camp when it was 
ordered out with a force commanded by Major Coke, and which con- 
sisted of six Horse Artillery guns, two Light Field Batteries, a squadron 
from each of the 6th Dragoon Guards and 9th Lancers, the Guides 
Cavalry and a wing of the 61st Foot, and the following is Major Coke’s 
account of the operations of his force :—‘‘ On July 4th the Regiment, 
under command of Lieutenant Travers marched with the movable 
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column which had been formed under command of Major Coke, towards 
Budli-ki-Serai to intercept a large force of the mutineers who had moved 
out from Delhi to cut our communications with the rear, and had driven 
back the cavalry piquet at Alipore and destroyed the thana. Came up 
with the rebels as they were returning by the Rohtak Road to Delhi, 
attacked them at a village about a mile from the canal ; they fled in all 
directions, carrying off their guns; some threw themselves into the 
village where they were killed. Got the Europeans back to the shade 
of the trees on the canal. They were fairly done, having been marching 
since two o’clock at night. The artillery, by whose orders I know not, 
had gone back to camp while we were lying under the shade of the trees. 
The enemy collected and came boldly to the attack ; we beat them back 
and pursued them some distance, but a large body was now seen col- 
lecting in the distance. I drew my men back, a wing of His Majesty’s 
61st and my own corps, to the banks of the canal and the cover near the 
bridge and sent back to the camp for some guns. On came the mutineers 
very cocky, but they got such a fire of musketry and rifles that they 
couldn’t stand it and bolted. The guns now came up and pursued with 
the cavalry, but they never could get near the enemy. I counted 
twelve bodies close to the bridge. There was nothing to prevent their 
carrying off their dead and wounded, except those killed close to the 
bridge. There must have been a considerable number killed, for the 
file firing was one roll for fifteen minutes or thereabouts.” 

In this affair the force under Major Coke’s command had two men 
killed and 19 wounded, one havildar and seven rank and file of the latter 
belonging to the Ist Punjab Infantry. 

On July 5th Major-General Barnard died of cholera, and Major- 
General T. Reed assumed direction of the operations connected with 
the siege of Delhi; and of the positions of the besiegers and besieged 
some account must now be given. 

_ “ Qur position was of considerable strength at all points except 
one. Beyond the right battery, and somewhat to the rear, was the 
suburb of Sabzi Mandi, a cluster of houses and walled gardens, from 
which the rebels could turn our right and cut off our road to Ambala or 
the Punjab, upon which we rested. Not far from the right battery 
the rocky ridge ends, but it rises again at a hill on which was built an 
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Eedgah or enclosed mosque, and on the level space between were the 
suburbs of Kissengunge and Paharipur. The ground between the ridge 
and city was full of old buildings with clumps of trees and gardens, which 
afforded convenient cover and shelter to the enemy up to the walls of 
the city. The walls which surrounded Delhi were about seven miles 
in circumference and some twenty-four feet in height, with bastions in 
good order, each holding ten, twelve or fourteen pieces of artillery. 
They were covered for a full third of their height by an admirable 
glacis, and had in front a ditch of considerable width and about twenty- 
four feet deep. The eastern face of the city rests on the Jumna River, 
and at the season of the year when our operations were being carried 
on, the waters washed the base of the walls. All access to the besieged 
on the river front was therefore impracticable, and there could be no 
real investment of Delhi.’’* 

On the morning of July 14th the mutineers, supported by a heavy 
fire of artillery from the defences of Delhi, came out in considerable 
force to attack the piquets under Hindu Rao Ridge and at the Sabzi 
Mandi, but our troops remained on the defensive until later in the day, 
when a column was formed under command of Brigadier Showers to 
drive the rebels out of the suburbs. This column was made up of six 
Horse Artillery guns, the Ist Bengal Fusiliers, the 1st Punjab Infantry, 
some of the Guides Cavalry, Hodson’s Horse and what was known as 
““the Kohat Risala.”” This body consisted of the eighty sowars pre- 
viously mentioned as having been enlisted by Meer Mobarak Shah, 
Bangash, a personal friend of Major Coke’s. Meer Mobarak Shah was 
killed in the action of July 4th in the final pursuit of the enemy, and in 
the casualty list accompanying Major-General Reed’s despatch on this 
day’s action the Risala is described as ‘‘ Major Coke’s cavalry troop.” 

The late Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, then a subaltern of artillery, 
accompanied Brigadier Showers as staff officer, and of this action he 
writes: ‘“‘ We had great difficulty in driving the enemy back; they 
contested every inch of the ground, the many serais and walled gardens 
affording them admirable cover; but our troops were not to be with- 
stood ; position after position was carried until we found ourselves in 
sight of the Lahore Gate and close up to the walls of the city. In our 
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eagerness to drive the enemy back we had, however, come too far. It 
was impossible to remain where we were. Musketry from the walls and 
grape from the heavy guns mounted on the Mori and other bastions 
committed terrible havoc. Men were falling on all sides, but the getting 
back was hazardous to the last degree. . . . The enemy followed us 
closely right up to our piquets, and but for the steadiness of the retire- 
ment our casualties must have been even more numerous than they 
were.”* These totalled 15 killed and 193 wounded and 2 missing. 

Of the behaviour of his subordinates on this occasion, Major Coke 
has the following to say: ‘* Meer Jaffier, Subadar and Sirdar Bahadur, 
distinguished himself as usual, badly wounded, right leg smashed. 
Lieut. Travers also distinguished himself in command of two companies 
who were sent to clear the gardens on the right of the road. Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant Lumsden displayed great courage and judgment 
in covering the retirement when the guns moved back under a heavy 
fire of grape and musketry from the walls and was followed up by the 
enemy. That gallant soldier, Sali Ram, the drill havildar, was killed 
while carrying Meer Jaffier from the spot where he was wounded under 
a heavy fire. From the time this man joined the Regiment, from the 
81st Native Infantry in which he was a sepoy, he on all occasions showed 
the most decided courage under fire. I should have promoted him and 
got him the Order of Merit, which he fully deserved. His loss is a very 
severe one to the corps, as he was thoroughly acquainted with his duty. 
As an instructor of non-commissioned officers, sepoys and recruits he 
was unrivalled—his heart and soul were in his work. 

** Lieutenant Pollock, a very gallant young fellow, who has just 
joined the corps from the 35th Light Infantry, was most severely 
wounded by a grape shot in the shoulder, which carried away the 
shoulder blade, and a bullet in his side.”’ 

On this occasion Colonel Norman—afterwards Field-Marshal Sir 
Henry—was attached to Major Coke as staff officer, but returned to 
camp after the first repulse of the mutineers, riding back on a report 
coming in that the enemy had been reinforced and was again attacking. 
‘We had a hot ride out,” he says, “‘ and when we reached Coke the 
enemy were in full retreat. The heat was very distressing, and of 
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the men with the four guns of Tombs’ troop alone, seven were struck 
down by sunstroke, as also were twenty men of the 61st Foot.”’* 

On July 17th Major-General Reed, who had for some time been 
seriously unwell and whose health had now completely broken down, 
proceeded on sick leave to Simla, handing over command of the Delhi 
force to Brigadier-General Wilson of the Artillery. 

On July 18th and 28rd the insurgents again came out and attacked 
the British, on the last occasion issuing from the Kashmir Gate and 
occupying Ludlow Castle and the ground near it, and opening fire from 
here on the Metcalfe piquet and on the ridge. Our guns replied, but the 
rebels were under such good cover that their fire could not be silenced, 
and a column was sent out under Brigadier Showers to attack and 
disperse them. His little force contained six guns, some 200 bayonets 
of the 8th and 6lst Foot, 200 of the Bengal Fusiliers, 360 of the Ist 
Punjab Infantry and 280 men of the Metcalfe House piquet. 

Of this day’s work Lord Roberts recounts that: ‘the advance 
of the column up the road leading towards the Kashmir Gate appeared 
to be unnoticed until it arrived close to the enemy, who then opened 
with grape. Our troops pressed on, and in their eagerness to capture 
the guns, which were being withdrawn, got too near the city walls. 
Here Showers was wounded, and the command devolved on Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jones, of the 60th, who skilfully conducted the retirement.” 

In this little affair the losses were disproportionately heavy, 
amounting to 52 killed, wounded and missing. Ofsome of the casualties 
in the Regiment, Major Coke wrote that “‘ while driving the enemy from 
the enclosed garden near Ludlow Castle, that worthy and gallant 
soldier, Brevet Captain W. G. Law, of the late 10th Native Infantry ”’ 
—Coke’s own original regiment—" was killed, and with him a very 
gallant non-commissioned officer, Fatteh Khan, havildar of No. 2 
Company. Captain Law was ahead of the skirmishers and came upon 
a large body of rebels in a thick jungle of Corinda trees ;_ he had killed 
one man and was attacking a second with his sword, when he was shot 
dead through the heart. He had before this greatly distinguished 
himself in the defence of the Sammy House piquet, and in the short 
time he had served with the corps had made a great name for himself 
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among the men for coolness under fire and gallantry, and was much 
respected by them.”’ 

‘“* Subsequent to July 23rd for several days nothing occurred save 
the usual artillery fire on both sides and the skirmishing at our advanced 
breastworks, but on the 31st a force of several thousand men, with ten 
field guns and three mortars, moved out of the city and along the 
Rohtak Road, with the intention of making a temporary bridge across 
the Nujufgurh Jheel cut and getting to our rear—a move which, if 
successfully carried out, would have caused us much inconvenience. 
However, their proceedings were closely watched, and a movable column 
was held in readiness to march at once against them under Major Coke, 
should they get over the watercut, after which they had to cross a 
flooded country almost impassable for guns for some miles, and then 
to cross the canal itself . . . before they could come on the Grand 
Trunk road, the only part of the country where troops could, at this 
season, pass with ease. 

““The Kumaon Battalion, about 400 strong, was this day at 
Rhye, two marches off, with a large store of ammunition and treasure ; 
so instructions were sent to the commanding officer to march straight 
in that night, and Major Coke’s column went out to Alipur to form an 
additional escort for the last march. The whole convoy reached camp 
in the morning in the midst of drenching rain.” * 

** August Ist was the great Mohammedan Festival of the Bakra Eed, 
which, according to the history of Islam, commemorates the day when 
Abraham intended to sacrifice Ishmael. On that day the unbelievers 
were to be exterminated. In the afternoon, wild with religious en- 
thusiasm, the rebels poured forth from the city gates, which were closed 
behind them. Their zeal rekindled by the loud cries which rang from 
the minarets of the city mosques, the intrepid fanatics, shouting the 
old Moslem battle-cry which had struck dismay in the ranks of the 
Roman legion, threw themselves upon our works. A deadly fire from 
our breastworks checked their advance and broke their ranks. Again 
and again the assailants rallied and rushed upon the breastworks, but 
the steady volleys stopped their charge. All that August niglit the 
battle raged, the batteries from four bastions poured forth without 
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ceasing their shot and shell, and the ridge was lighted by the flashes 
of our guns as they sent forth their reply ; the air rang with the wild 
cries of the fanatics and the rolling of musketry. The day dawned and 
the fight still continued, and it was past noon when the enemy, who had 
fought manfully, retired baffled. Their loss was great.”* 

When Major Coke’s column returned to camp with the convoy, 
it had been ordered to the right of the camp to be ready to support the 
piquets at Hindu Rao’s house, and here the fighting which began at 
daybreak on August Ist endured for thirty hours. About four o’clock 
on the morning of the 2nd, Lieutenant Travers was shot through the 
head while commanding the piquets of the Regiment at Hindu Rao’s 
house in the advanced trenches and died about eleven the same day. Of 
him Lord Roberts says: ‘‘ He had been seven years with the Regiment, 
and had been present with it in nearly all the many frontier fights in 
which it had been engaged. He was a bright, happy fellow, and a 
great friend of mine. As Major Coke, his commanding officer, published 
in Regimental Orders: * This gallant soldier and true-hearted gentle- 
man was beloved and respected by the officers and men of the Regiment. 
His loss is irreparable ’.”’ And of his death, too, we read in the 
Life of Sir Henry Norman that he was on his way to the Flagstaff 
piquet at sunrise on the 2nd when he “ met a party of Coke’s Rifles 
carrying a stretcher on which lay the body of his friend Travers 
—‘ Putty Travers ’—a cheery Irishman, universally popular, who, 
having passed through Delhi a few hours before the outbreak of the 
Mutiny, had afterwards returned from Lahore to take part in the 
operations. He was now struck in the head by a bullet, which killed 
him at once. The funeral was attended by Coke and his officers, 
Blunt, Roberts (who, however, is not yet fit for duty), myself and one 
or two others. It was a melancholy affair, and Coke is much cut up. 
Young Lumsden, a splendid fellow, will become second-in-command, 
and John Davidson, 4th Native Infantry, becomes adjutant.”’ 

During the next few days the rebels, well aware that reinforce- 
ments—namely, the movable column under Brigadier Nicholson, were 
drawing near, commenced a series of efforts to drive our troops from 
the Metcalfe piquet ; it was consequently determined to put a stop to 
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the annoyance, and Brigadier Showers was again placed in command 
of a small force of all arms, containing 250 men of the Ist Punjab 
Infantry. 

The orders to the column were “ to move up silently and take the 
guns at Ludlow Castle.” The Metcalfe House piquet, composed of 
men of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers and the Ist Punjab Infantry, under 
Major Coke, moved off through the Metcalfe Gardens, the rest of the 
column proceeding down the road, as it was not quite certain where 
the enemy’s guns were. Major Coke’s party fortunately hit upon an 
embrasure in the Ludlow Castle garden wall, made by the enemy to 
shell the Metcalfe House piquets. Two 9-pounders were captured at 
this point, the first men up with Major Coke being Subadar Habib Khan 
and Havildar Mian Gul. The main body closed up here, and, as Major 
Coke had been wounded in the act of seizing one of the rebel guns, 
the command of the Regiment was made over to Lieutenant Lumsden, 
who was ordered to clear Ludlow Castle and the adjoining houses, 
occupied in strength by the enemy; this was done by the Regiment in 
the usual gallant manner. 7 

The main body of the column under Brigadier Showers, who was 
also severely wounded, captured two more guns, and the enemy, who 
was completely surprised but fought desperately, had some 250 killed. 
Of the British casualties 34 were in the Bengal Fusiliers and 83 in the 
Ast Punjab Infantry. 

‘“The work,” says Sir Henry Norman in a letter to his wife, 
‘““was entirely done by the infantry, who came back in high glee, 
especially Coke’s men, drawing two guns home, the first they have 
ever captured since the corps was raised . . . Coke was shot through 
the thigh in the act of seizing a gun-horse, as the enemy were trying 
to drive off the gun. The bone escaped, but he will probably be laid 
up for three weeks or a month.”’ Lord Roberts also writes: “‘ Among 
the wounded was the gallant commander of the column, and that fine 
soldier, Major John Coke, the commandant of the Ist Punjab Infantry. 
The return to camp was a stirring sight; the captured guns were 
brought home in triumph, pushed along by the soldiers, all madly 
cheering, and the horses ridden by men carrying their muskets with 
bayonets fixed.” 
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In a letter dated August 18th, Sir Henry Norman says: ‘ Youngs 
Lumsden was awoke by his bearer this morning, who declared there 
was a Shell under his bed. He jumped up and in reality found a round 
shot that had rolled into his tent. Coke is in no pain, the bullet went 
through the fleshy part of his thigh and came out without hurting the 
bone. He ought to be well in three weeks.” 


On the 14th the Punjab movable column marched in under 
Brigadier Nicholson, and the strength of the British force before Delhi 
now amounted, in round numbers, to 8,000 rank and file of all arms; 
but there were also in camp 1,585 sick and 8300 wounded, though several 
hundred sick and wounded had been sent away to Ambala. The 
besieging force could, however, effect little or nothing in the reduction 
of the fortress-city without a siege train, which was now on its way to 
Delhi from Ferozepur with a comparatively slender escort. This the 
rebels were determined if possible to intercept, and on August 24th a 
large force of the enemy with eighteen guns moved out from Delhi to 
carry out this intention. At daybreak on the 25th Brigadier Nicholson 
left camp to overtake and bring this body to action, his force consisting 
of some 2,000 cavalry and infantry and sixteen Horse Artillery guns, 
while included in it were 400 of the Ist Punjab Infantry under Lieutenant 
Lumsden. 


About 4 p.m. Nicholson’s force found the rebels in position near 
the village of Basrowla, their line, some two miles in length, extending 
from the bridge over the Najafgarh Canal to the town of Najafgarh, 
their strongest point being an old serai on their left centre, in which 
they had four guns, while nine more were between this and the bridge. 
With his main body Nicholson advanced upon their left centre, drove 
the enemy out of their position and forced them to retreat across the 
bridge, capturing thirteen of their guns. “ At the same time that I 
attacked the serai,’’ writes Nicholson in his despatch, “I directed 
Lieutenant Lumsden, officiating commandant of Major Coke’s Corps (the 
Ist Regiment Punjab Infantry), to advance and clear the town of 
Najafgarh on our right. This service was well performed by Lieutenant 
Lumsden, who, after passing through the town, brought his right 
shoulder forward, and followed in rear of the main line.”’ 
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Nicholson now seems to have thought the action over, but hearing 
that a few of the enemy were holding out in a small village a few hundred 
yards to the rear, “‘ I immediately sent orders to Lieutenant Lumsden, 
who was then nearly abreast of the village, to drive them out; but 
though few in number they had remained so long that our troops were 
on all sides of them ; and seeing no line of retreat open they fought with 
extreme desperation. Lieutenant Lumsden was, I regret to say, 
killed, with eleven of his men, twenty-six more were wounded, and I 
was obliged to send back the 61st Regiment to reinforce the 1st Regiment 
Punjab Infantry . . . Major Coke’s Regiment, under its gallant and 
lamented officiating commandant, Lieutenant Lumsden, sustained its 
high reputation.” 


The column was back again in camp before Delhi by the evening 
of the 25th. Of this fresh loss to the 1st Punjab Infantry, Henry 
Norman wrote: ‘* Lumsden, of Coke’s Corps, as fine a fellow as his 
brother, was shot dead. Coke’s Corps came here with six officers ; 
all are hors de combat, Travers, Lumsden and Law killed, Coke and 
Pollock severely wounded, and Lambert floored by sickness. Young 
Nicholson will be sent to command them.”’ This prediction was ful- 
filled, for on the 27th Lieutenant C. J. Nicholson was appointed second- 
in-command of the Regiment, he having relinquished second-in-com- 
mand of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, then at Delhi, and applied for the 
appointment of second-in-command of the Ist Punjab Infantry. 


From September 7th to the 18th the Regiment, under Nicholson’s 
command, held the advanced batteries at Ludlow Castle, On the 4th 
the siege train had arrived, and by September 6th all reinforcements 
which could be hoped for had reached the besieging force, which now 
numbered 8,748 effectives of all arms, while there were 2,977 sick in 
camp; and it was now determined that the siege should be prosecuted 
with the utmost vigour. On this latter date, too, Major-General 
Wilson published a General Order in which he reminded his troops that 
‘the time is now drawing near when the Major-General commanding 
the force trusts that their labours will be over, and they will be rewarded 
by the capture of the city for all their past exertions, and for a cheerful 
endurance of yet greater fatigue and exposure.” 
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‘“‘ The time for absolute action had now come. The days of waiting 
and watching were spent. Every man, every gun, every shot, every 
shell that could be sent down for the final assault had now reached its 
destination. There was no pretext for further delay. The waste of a 
single hour would have been a crime, for our troops were dying fast 
and the enemy were escaping. The real siege of Delhi was now to 
commence.”’* 

Ground was broken at once. No. 1 Battery was traced out in 
front of the Mori bastion; No. 2 in front of Ludlow Castle and 500 
yards from the Kashmir Gate; Nos. 3 and 4 in the Kudsia Bagh; 
and by eight o’clock on the morning of September 11th all these were 
manned and armed and were able to open fire on the enemy’s defences. 
On the 10th the enemy made a sortie upon the batteries at Ludlow. 
Castle, defended by Lieutenant Chamberlain and the men of the Ist 
Punjab Infantry, and there was no holding these back when the enemy 
came on. They sprang over the earthworks and drove the rebels 
headlong back into the city under a fire of grape and musketry from 
the walls. Ofthe Regiment 6 were killed and 11 wounded in this charge, 
and among the former was Jemadar Shahzada, one of the bravest men 
and best soldiers in the Regiment. He had lost an arm in the Bozdar 
expedition of March of this year, and when the Regiment started on its 
march to Delhi the stump was still unhealed. Major Coke tried to induce 
the Jemadar to remain behind at Bannu, joining when recovered, but 
he refused to be left behind, marched with the Corps to Delhi and fell, 
sword in hand, under the walls. 

September 14th was fixed as the day of the assault on the fortress, 
and the besiegers being too few in number to make any elaborate or 
general attack, it was decided to assail the Mori, the Kashmir and the 
Water Bastions with the curtains connecting them ; by attacking here 
the left would be covered by the river, the fire from the city would be 
comparatively ineffective, since the ground in front was commanded 
by the Mori Bastion only, while there was good cover for the assailants 
up to within a short distance of the city walls. 

The attacking force was divided into five columns or, more correctly, 
four columns and a reserve. No. 1 was to attack the Kashmir Bastion, 
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No. 2 the breach in the Water Bastion, No. 3, under Colonel Campbell 
of the 52nd Foot, and containing the 52nd, 200 strong, the 1st Punjab 
Infantry (500) and the Kumaon Battalion (250), was to storm the 
Kashmir Gate after it had been blown in by the Engineers. No. 4 
was to clear the suburbs and effect an entry by the Lahore Gate ; while 
No. 5, or reserve column, was to await the result of the attack and 
afford assistance wherever required. 


The movements of No. 8 column are thus described in Major- 
General Wilson’s despatch of September 16th: “ This column was 
preceded by an explosion party. . .. The demolition of the gate 
having been accomplished, the column forced an entrance, overcoming 
a strenuous opposition from the enemy’s infantry and heavy artillery, 
which had been brought to bear on the position. I cannot express 
too warmly my admiration of the gallantry of all concerned in this 
difficult operation. 


** Colonel Campbell, with the column under his command, advanced 
successfully from the Kashmir Gate by one of the main streets beyond 
the Chandni Chowk towards the Jumma Musjid, with the intention 
of occupying that important post. The opposition, however, which 
he met with from the great concentration of the enemy at the Jumma 
Musjid and the houses in the neighbourhood, he himself, I regret to 
say, being wounded, satisfied him that his most prudent course was 
not to maintain so advanced a position with the comparatively limited 
force at his disposal, and he accordingly withdrew the head of his 
column and placed himself in communication with the reserve—a 
measure which had my entire approval.” 


‘* In the rush into the city,’’ so we read in the Regimental Records, 
“the corps became divided. After the fall of Lieutenant Nicholson, 
part of the Regiment, under the command of Lieutenant Davidson 
and Lieutenant Randall, after fighting their way to the Jumma Musjid, — 
was ordered to fall back and hold the houses in front of the church. 
The other portion of the corps, under Habib Khan, fought with Captain 
Green, commanding the 2nd Punjab Infantry, of No. 1 column. Both 
divisions of the Regiment distinguished themselves by the most daring 
acts of gallantry.” 
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When the day closed the British force held little more than the 
outer walls of the city; the palace, the fort and the magazine still 
remained to be captured, and the losses in the assault had been terribly 
heavy, the assailants losing two men out of every nine engaged. Some 
of the Regiment are deserving of special mention. There fell on the 
glacis, leading his company, the old pensioner, Subadar Ratan Singh, 
who, as before related, had been given a company on the march to 
Delhi. He it was who, when commanding a piquet at the Sammy 
House during the great Eed attack, when Travers was shot about two 
o’clock in the morning and the enemy were swarming round the piquet, 
jumped on the parapet amidst a storm of bullets and called out: “If 
any man wants to fight let him come here, and not stand firing like a 
coward. I am Ratan Singh of Patiala.” He then sprang down among 
them followed by Jemadar Peu, and about eight others. These men 
killed many of the enemy and drove the rest down the hill. 

On the morning of the assault the Regiment had marched down to 
Ludlow Castle “‘ left in front.’? While waiting there for other corps 
to come up the men fell out. They were falling in again “ right in 
front,’ when Ratan Singh said to Lieutenant Nicholson, “It is left 
in front,” thereby making his company the leading one in the assault. 
In a few minutes more he had fallen, and with him the Jemadar of his 
company, Dal Singh, the son of Miteah Singh, one of the old Sikh 
officers who had charge of Colonel George Lawrence when he was in 
political employ at Peshawar. He was a man of almost as good 
courage as Ratan Singh, but not of the same excitable fiery nature. 
The last thing old Ratan Singh said was “‘ Would to God my jJemadar 
had not been killed.” 

Truly on that day “ many died and there was much glory.” 

The task of capturing the rest of the city was carried on day by day 
with skill and caution ; fire from our guns was kept up uninterruptedly 
upon all the important posts in the possession of the rebels, and as our 
advance progressed our light guns and mortars were brought up and 
used with effect on the streets and houses occupied by the enemy. 
On the 16th the great magazine was stormed ; during the 17th and 18th 
more advanced posts were wrested from the insurgents; on the 19th 
the Burn Bastion was taken; on the 20th the Lahore Gate, and the 
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same afternoon the palace was occupied by our troops; and with this 
the great siege may be said to have come to aclose. The end had been 
gained at a great cost; the greatest strength of the Delhi force was 
9,866, and the casualties sustained during more than twelve weeks of 
siege operations totalled 3,887. 

On September 80th all available men of the Regiment—the sick, 
wounded and recruits being left at Delhi—marched with a column 
under Brigadier Showers for service in the Gurgaon and Riwari districts, 
and did good service against the Mewatis and other rebels. During 
these operations, Subadar Said Mohammed Khan and Sepoys Devi 
and Khamid distinguished themselves in action; while thus detached 
the Regiment was successively commanded by Lieutenant Shouldham, 
by Captain Hood, 49th Native Infantry, and by Lieutenant Lambert. 

The Regiment was concentrated at Meerut on February 2nd, 
1858, and on the 18th it marched out to join a brigade assembling for 
service in Rohilcund, moving off for the last time under John Coke, 
now a Lieutenant-Colonel and a C.B. The Regiment joined its brigade 
at Rurki on February 22nd, and on that day the man who had raised 
the lst Punjab Infantry, who had commanded it for nine years and led it 
in fourteen campaigns, resigned the command into the hands of Captain 
Lambert. | 

This chapter may fittingly here come to an end with the words 
which appear in the Regimental Digest of Service, and in which John 
Coke takes leave of the Regiment, which for all time will bear his name 
and carry on the traditions he fashioned and bequeathed to it :— 

** All things in this world pass away like a dream and are forgotten, 
but I think and hope that as long as the 1st Punjab Infantry remains, 
I shall be remembered by officers and men with the same love and 
respect that I feel towards them.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
1857—1863. 


THe AMBELA EXPEDITION. 


GENERAL Sir Colin Campbell had been sent out from England to take 
up the office of Commander-in-Chief in India, and had arrived in 
Calcutta on August 18th, 1857, and “ at that moment affairs were at 
their worst. The North-West Provinces, Delhi, Rohilkhand and 
Oude were lost. The Punjab was fermenting. Central India was in 
a state of veiled rebellion. The very existence of the English in India 
was depending upon the early capture of Delhi, and Delhi still held 
out.’’* 

By September 21st, however, the siege of Delhi had come to an 
end, and on the night of November 22nd—28rd the operations 
which Sir Colin had personally conducted in Oude and before Lucknow 
had enabled him to withdraw the original garrison of the capital and 
all its civilian inhabitants, leaving behind at the Alam Bagh a force 
to observe the city and neighbourhood until the Commander-in-Chief 
should consider it expedient to recapture Lucknow and complete the 
conquest of Oude. 

In the first week of January, 1858, Sir Colin Campbell had repre- 
sented to the Governor-General, Lord Canning, that in his view future 
military operations had best be confined to stamping out the rebellion 
in Rohilcund, believing that by this means the submission of the whole 
of the North-West would be assured, Oude and Lucknow being kept 
in check by the Gurkha contingent in the north and by other containing 
troops which he proposed to leave in the vicinity, being dealt with 
finally in the cold weather of 1858-59, when his hands would be more 
free. Lord Canning and his Council, however, vetoed these proposals 
and insisted that the initial operation now to be undertaken must be 
the recapture of Lucknow, using for this purpose the large force avail- 
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able from Nepal, which it was considered undesirable and impolitic 
to keep inactive in the plains during the hot weather. 

Sir Colin accordingly proceeded to concentrate a large force, with 
which, in the third week in March, Oude was overrun and Lucknow 
finally recaptured ; he was then free to pursue his interrupted opera- 
tions in Rohilcund. 

For these purposes three columns were organized; _ the first, 
accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief in person, advanced into 
Rohilcund in a north-easterly direction from Lucknow; the second 
operated from the south-west ; while the column from Rurki was to 
advance from the north-west, the three columns converging upon 
Bareilly, the capital of Rohilecund and distant some 140 miles both 
from Lucknow and Rurki. The command of the Rurki column was, 
as has been said, in the first instance conferred upon Colonel Coke, 
for it was originally intended by Sir Colin to be no more than a brigade 
command, and it contained a troop of the 9th Lancers, Cureton’s 
Multani Horse, a wing of the 60th Rifles, the 1st Punjab Infantry, 
the Ist Sikhs and the 17th Punjab Infantry. The country round about 
Rurki had been thoroughly exhausted, supplies were wanting and but 
little carriage was procurable. “In this dilemma Coke’s practical 
knowledge and fertility of resource came into play. He had read how, 
in the olden days of Indian warfare, the Brinjaris—dealers who carry 
their grain on pack cattle—had made themselves eminently serviceable. 
Calling to mind, then, that at this actual season these men were accus- 
tomed to pasture their cattle in the Terai, he sent thither, found them, 
and made such arrangements with their headmen as enabled him to 
conquer a difficulty which many other men would have found insuper- 
able ’’* ; but even with this assistance the month of April was approach- 
ing before his commissariat arrangements were completed. 

Coke’s force was about to march towards Rohilecund, when Sir Colin 
Campbell suddenly decided to make of it a divisional command, and on 
April 18th Brigadier-General Jones arrived at Rurki, bringing with him 
the other wing of the 60th, and assumed command, Coke then acting 
as infantry brigadier and second-in-command. “ In reality the change 
was only in name. General Jones was a very brave man, but he was 
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unwieldy in body and incapable of very great activity. But he had 
no jealousy, and he was gifted with rare common sense. He saw at 
a glance that Coke was the man for the work and he was content to 
leave it in his hands. In the campaign that followed then, and of which 
he reaped all the credit, he never once interfered with Coke’s arrange- 
ments. That officer continued to be supreme—in all but name.”’* 


The theatre of the operations now to be conducted comprised the 
basins of the Jumna and the Ganges with their tributary rivers. 


On the evening of his arrival at Rurki, General Jones sent forward 
a small force of all three arms to protect the bridge of boats which the 
Sappers were throwing across the Ganges, and on April 17th the whole 
column crossed the river and moved into the Hurdwar jungles, in 
many places almost impenetrable and traversed by deep canals. Coke 
pushed on in the direction of the town of Nagal, near which the main 
rebel force was known to be located, and had with him two guns, two 
companies of the 60th, some Sappers and a troop of Cureton’s Horse ; 
the 1st Punjab Infantry marched with the main body, one company, 
however, being with the rearguard. Some four miles only had been 
covered when the enemy was discovered. Coke at once attacked, the 
main body moved up, and the enemy, driven from his position, was 
given no time or opportunity to occupy fresh ones, and his retreat soon 
became a rout, the rebels abandoning their guns and camp equipage and 
throwing away their arms and even their clothing in order to facilitate 
their escape ; 400 of their dead were left on the ground. 


In his despatch on this affair, General Jones alluded to “‘ the very 
able assistance afforded me by Brigadier Coke, C.B., in the field, in 
council, and in his intimate knowledge of the native character,” and 
also mentioned Captain Lambert of the Ist Punjab Regiment, “ for 
the able way in which he moved his corps.”’ 


On the 18th the force pushed on to Najibabad, which was found 
to be abandoned, and then to the fort of Fatehgarh, which was also 
deserted, capturing in these two places eight guns and a considerable 
quantity of ammunition and grain. On the 21st, having been 
joined by four heavy guns and a squadron of the Carabineers, Jones 
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pushed on to Naghina, where tbe rebels were said to be holding a 
strong position with 10,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 15 guns, their 
front covered by the canal and defended by ten guns, five guns protecting 
a bridge on the left, while a tope of trees was on the right. The enemy 
had intended to make his stand on the line of the canal, but our troops 
arriving at the position earlier than the rebels had expected, the guns 
opened fire and the infantry were rapidly formed in line, the 60th and 
Ist Punjab Infantry in advance, the 17th Punjab Infantry in support, 
while the 1st Sikh Infantry covered with their fire the other bank of the 
canal. ‘‘ The 60th Rifles and the Ist Punjab Regiment,” so runs 
General Jones’s despatch, “ charged the five guns and instantly carried 
them’”’; while the squadron of Carabineers carried the guns on the 
enemy’s left. The rebels now attempted to retreat into Naghina, but 
they were driven past the town and pursued for nearly two miles by the 
artillery, the 60th and the 1st Punjab Infantry, the Multani Horse 
doing great execution among the enemy’s fugitives and horsemen. 
The rout of the rebels was complete, and their loss on this day was 
upwards of 1,000 men and fifteen guns, while the casualties in the Rurki 
Force were remarkably small—only 2 killed, 40 wounded and 8 missing. 

On the morning of the 25th the Force marched for Moradabad, 
some seventy miles distant, and on arrival encamped on the racecourse ; 
and under the direction of Brigadier Coke the town was occupied by 
infantry and cavalry, and a diligent search made for certain rebel chiefs, 
about whom Coke had obtained information. 

That this search was not unaccompanied by excitement and. risk 
is clear from Brigadier Coke’s report, in which he writes as follows :— 
‘* The capture of the Nawab Mujjoo Khan was effected by Lieutenant 
R. F. Angelo, doing duty with the Ist Punjab Infantry, who deserves 
great credit for his spirited conduct on this occasion. This officer, 
having burst open the door of the room in which the Nawab and his 
sons were concealed, and having captured them, was fired on by the 
guard of the Nawab, who were in a room on an upper story, commanding 
the house in which the Nawab was concealed. Lieutenant Angelo 
rushed up the narrow stairs leading to this room, burst open the door 
and, single-handed, entered the room, shot three men with his revolver 
and, on being joined by some of his men, captured the rest of the guard.’’ 
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Leaving Moradabad on May 8rd, the Rurki Field Force arrived on 
the morning of the 5th at the enemy’s outposts at Meragunge, about 
eighteen miles from Bareilly, when the rebels opened fire with their 
guns but made no real stand on the infantry deploying for attack—the 
1st Punjab Infantry on the extreme left. The rebels retired first on the 
Dojura River, and, driven from there by the cavalry, which captured 
their guns, they fled, closely pursued, towards Bareilly, while General 
Jones crossed the river with his column and encamped on the left 
bank. In his despatch, General Jones again mentioned Brigadier 
Coke and Captain Lambert of the 1st Punjab Infantry, writing of the 
former that “ the reputation borne by Brigadier Coke, C.B., led me to 
expect most valuable assistance from that officer, and in this I have in 
no instance been disappointed. His high courage, energy and judg- 
ment render him an ornament to the Service to which he belongs.”’ 

On May 6th the force moved nearer to the north side of the town 
of Bareilly, and on the following morning the leader of the Rurki Field 
Force met the Commander-in-Chief in the centre of Bareilly, which was 
now in our hands, but had not been completely captured without some 
street fighting, in which Brigadier Coke, ever with the advanced guard 
of the Rurki column, as usual distinguished himself. 

The town was indeed captured, but the bulk of the rebel army had 
escaped, and its leader now resolved to make an attack on Shahjehanpore 
where Sir Colin had been able to leave only a comparatively small 
garrison. To meet and frustrate this attack, the Commander-in-Chief 
sent thither a small body of troops under Brigadier-General Jones, who, 
starting on May 8th, engaged and drove the enemy away from Shah- 
jehanpore on the 1ltb. Their defeat bad not, however, been as com- 
plete as was desirable ; they were rapidly joined by the followers of the 
Begum of Oude, of the Prince Feroze Shah and even of the Nana Sahib ; 
and Jones now found himself obliged to remain upon the defensive till 
more troops, for which he had sent, should reach him from Bareilly. 

In the meantime, Sir Colin seems to have considered that all the 
country in the immediate neighbourhood was settled, and that the 
Rohilcund campaign was virtually at an end; and he therefore began 
to distribute his forces, detailing some to remain in garrison at Bareilly, 
some to proceed to Lucknow and others to Meerut; while a column, 
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under Coke, with which the 1st Punjab Infantry does not appear to 
have served, was sent out towards Philibhit in the hope of intercepting 
the chief rebel, one Khan Bahadur Khan, lately commanding in Bareilly. 
Sir Colin had himself marched away with a considerable escort to a 
miore central station which he had selected on the general line of com- 
munications, when, on the 16th, he received Jones’s call for troops. 
The Commander-in-Chief sent back for more mounted men, and on 
the 18th marched cautiously on Shahjehanpore, where the combined 
force repulsed the enemy, though they were not in sufficient strength to 
inflict upon them a decisive defeat. He then sent off an urgent message 
to Coke directing him to join him with his brigade with all possible speed. 

This brigade does not appear to have been constituted as was that 
with which Coke had recently marched towards Philibhit, and which 
was indeed a mixed force containing the three arms. The brigade with 
which Coke joined Jones before Shahjehanpore on the 22nd was a 
purely infantry one, and became known as the 2nd Infantry Brigade 
of the Shahjehanpore Field Force; it contained the lst Bn. 60th 
Rifles, the 1st, 17th and 22nd Punjab Infantry. 

Jones passed his force across the river during the night of the 28rd- 
24th, and on advancing at daylight found the rebels in position in 
front of a small fort. The guns with the column moved along the road 
in the centre, the Ist Infantry Brigade attacked on the right, the 2nd 
on the left, the 60th and 1st Punjab Infantry being in front, while the 
cavalry guarded both flanks. The enemy readily gave way, the enclosed 
nature of the country favouring his retirement, and on the 6th the fort 
of Mohamdi was captured with one gun, and the enemy was driven 
across the River Gumti. 

Brigadier-General Jones, having completed his task, withdrew his 
force to Shahjehanpore, whence the Ist Punjab Infantry was sent to 
Moradabad, and there spent the remainder of the hot season and the 
early part of the cold weather. On November 10th the Regiment 
marched to Ambala, where it received orders to proceed to Kohat ; 
and, having taken over charge of treasure at Lahore to escort to Rawal- 
pindi, it marched on, finally arriving on January 28rd, 1859, at Kohat, 
where it was received with all possible honour by the troops then 
composing the garrison. 
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From January Ist, 1859, there had been a change in the govern- 
ment of the Punjab, it becoming a lieutenant-governorship under Sir 
John Lawrence. 


Early in February, Brigadier-General Neville Chamberlain returned 
to the border to resume command of the Punjab Irregular Force. 


This seems a fitting place—if perhaps not strictly chronologically in 
order—to mention the rewards, honours and distinctions which were 
awarded to individuals and corps for the part which they had played 
in the suppression of the Mutiny in India; but first of all must here be 
stated the very important change which had by this time taken place 
in the government of India. 

Early in 1858, Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister, had brought 
in a Bill “‘ for the better government of British India,” the object of 
which was the transfer of the authority of the Honourable East India 
Company to the Crown. This became law in August, 1858, and was 
made known in India by Royal Proclamation on November Ist of the 
same year. The clause affecting the Indian Army stated that the 
military services of the East India Company should henceforth be 
considered as those of Her Majesty the Queen, and that they were to 
be under the same obhgation to serve her and her heirs as they had been 
to serve the Company, while continuing to enjoy all their former emolu- 
ments and ancient privileges. 


For his services during the suppression of the Mutiny each soldier 
of the Army in India received six months’ batta, with extra batta for 
the Siege of Delhi, while in General Order No. 368, of August 18th, 
1858, it was announced that Her Majesty the Queen had been pleased to 
sanction the award of a medal to all the troops, British and Indian, who 
had been engaged, with a clasp inscribed ‘‘ Delhi ” to all those who had 
been present in the operations of the siege between May 30th, 1857, 
and September 14th of that year. 


Then, in General Order No. 884 of September 8rd, 1868, repeated 
in G.G.O. No. 4 of 1864, Her Majesty sanctioned the conferring upon 
regiments of certain battle honours for the campaign, and the Ist 
Punjab Infantry was consequently entitled to bear the word “ Delhi ”’ 
on its Colours and appointments. 
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The year 1860 saw the introduction of a change in organization 
affecting only the British officers of the Indian Army—viz., the intro- 
duction of the Staff Corps. 

The Regiment had been back at Kohat for something less than a 
year, when in December it was ordered to join a column styled “ the 
Kurram Field Force,” which was to visit the country of the Kabul 
Khel, a branch of the Darwesh Khel Wazirs, who inhabit the Tochi 
and the Kurram Valleys, a section of a clan which had given more 
trouble on our border since the annexation of the Punjab than almost 
any other. 

Their ill-doings culminated in November, 1859, in the murder by 
some of their people of a British officer who was travelling from Bannu 
to Kohat. The Kabul Khel refusing to give any satisfaction for this 
wanton murder, or to surrender the men implicated, orders were given 
for the assembly in December at Kohat of a force large enough to meet 
all contingencies and to overcome all possible concerted opposition. 
The force numbered 5,872 men, and was commanded by Brigadier- 
General N. Chamberlain, C.B., and included in it was the Ist Punjab 
Infantry under Major F. W. Lambert. 

““On December 15th the force left Kohat, and ten days later it 
crossed the Kurram River. The Kabul Khel had removed their 
families, flocks and herds to a high mass of hills, called Maidani, whose 
highest peak towered some 5,000 feet. Through this mass runs a long 
narrow valley, terminating at either end in a gorge by which the valley 
is entered. On December 21st the Brigadier-General, with a strong 
body of cavalry, made a careful reconnaissance towards the southern 
or Zaka entrance. It was found to be about sixteen miles from camp 
and most difficult for troops to enter. Chamberlain therefore deter- 
mined to pierce the valley by the eastern or Gandiob gorge. At dawn 
the troops were in motion, and when they approached Maidani, the hill- 
tops were seen to be lined with the enemy. The left column, under 
the immediate command of Neville Chamberlain, consisting of the 
Guide Infantry, the 4th Sikhs and the Peshawar Mountain Train 
Battery, ascended the hills on the left. The right column, under Major 
F’. W. Lambert, consisted of the Ist and 8rd Punjab Infantry, supported 
by the Hazara Mountain Train Battery. The main body of the Kabul 
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Khel had posted themselves at the southern or Zaka gorge. They 
thought that owing to the reconnaissance being made in that direction, 
the attack would also be delivered there. They had also neglected to 
fortify the ranges, and Major Lambert, sweeping along the ridge, was 
enabled to outflank the breastworks on the opposite range. These 
were defended with great gallantry by the mountaineers. But they 
could not contend with success against disciplined troops. In the last 
extremity they hurled down stones upon their advancing assailants, 
and when they could not check their advance they rushed forth from 
their breastworks and died fighting sword in hand. 

“* Durani was gained, and the next day Chamberlain with the main 
body passed through the southern gorge. On December 29th the 
Davesta Sar, 5,114 feet high, which was considered by the Wazirs as 
one of their impregnable strongholds, was visited by our troops. 

“The Kabul Khel Wazirs, having been taught that British troops 
could traverse their mountains and punish them, the column returned 
to Kohat.’’* 7 

On March 9th Major Lambert vacated the command of the Ist 
Punjab Infantry on being invalided, and Captain C. P. Keyes was 
posted to officiate as commandant, with effect from January 5th, 1861. 

The new commandant was now required to move out from Kohat 
on April 2nd with 800 of the Regiment on one of the many frontier 
expeditions in which the 1st Punjab Infantry has been called to take part. 
The operations to be undertaken on this occasion were directed against 
the Mahsud Wazirs. 

The Mahsud Wazirs inhabit the very centre of Waziristan, being 
hemmed in on three sides by the Darwesh Khel and being shut off by 
the Batannis on the east from the Derajat and Bannu_ districts. 
It is their boast that of all the border tribes they alone have ever been 
free; that no foreign power has ever penetrated their strongholds ; 
that they know no law but their own, and that the country at the foot 
of their hills has ever been their undisputed hunting ground. 

In 1855 and 1857 Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of 
the Punjab, urged the Government of India to sanction retributive 
measures against this clan, while again in 1859 Brigadier-General 
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Chamberlain made a similar appeal; but Lord Canning decided that 
at the time an expedition was not especially urgent. In March, 1860, 
however, the Mahsud Wazirs, to the number of 3,000, marched against 
the town of Tank, standing in the plains some five miles from the foot- 
hills, with the intention of sacking it, but were driven off with loss by a 
body of the 5th Punjab Cavalry and some local levies. — 

Any longer to postpone the punishment of the tribe was now 
impossible. Brigadier-General Chamberlain was about to proceed home 
on leave, and Colonel Lumsden had been nominated to command the 
Punjab Irregular Force in his absence; but on the Governor-General 
writing to the former requesting that he would remain to command the 
proposed expedition, Chamberlain cancelled his leave and issued the 
necessary orders for the assembly of the force. 

Brigadier-General Chamberlain decided to advance by way of 
Tank, this route being comparatively well-known and leading more 
directly to the chief places of the tribesmen, Kaniguram and Makin, 
retracing his steps by the Khaisora defile which leads into the plains 
near Bannu. He confidently expected that a stand would be made at 
Hinis Tangi, or at Shingi Kot further back ; but as no previous opera- 
tions had been conducted in the Mahsud country, there was no precedent 
to guide the invader, and but little was known of the defensive possi- 
bilities of the ground to be traversed. 

By April 16th a force, consisting of rather over 5,000 of all ranks, 
with some 1,600 levies, hereditary enemies of the Mahsuds, was 
assembled at Tank; it contained representatives of the three arms, 
and included in it was, as has been stated, 300 bayonets of the Ist 
Punjab Infantry.* 

The force left Tank on the 17th and arrived unopposed next day 
at Palosin Kach, where a halt was made to give the Mahsuds an oppor- 
tunity for making their submission; but nothing resulting, the main 
body, which included the Ist Punjab Infantry, and which was under 
the immediate command of the Brigadier-General, moved on the 20th 
on to Haidari Kach, leaving the remainder of the column behind at 
Palosin Kach to keep open rearward communications. The main column 
advanced as far as Barwand, seeing but few of the enemy, and on the 
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24th returned to Palosin Kach, where in the meantime Colonel 
Lumsden’s force had been very seriously attacked, suffering nearly 225 
casualties, but inflicting an even more severe loss upon the attacking 
tribesmen. 

On May Ist certain Mahsud Maliks arrived in camp, professing 
some anxiety to make peace, and on learning General Chamberlain’s 
irreducible terms, they withdrew asking for a day to consider the matter 
with other of their leaders. On the 2nd then the General moved his 
force, for greater convenience of supply, on to Shingi Kot, where the 
Maliks were to bring their decision. They did not, however, appear, 
and though at least one other attempt was unsuccessfully made to 
alrive at a peaceful settlement, the force continued to move forward, 


until on May 4th it arrived in the Barari gorge, where it was at once 


seen that the enemy had made every preparation for defence. 

The Barari Tangi is a narrow cleft cut by the Tank stream through 
a chain of mountains crossing its course at right angles. Both sides of 
the defile were perpendicular cliffs of forty or fifty feet in height, while 
the actual mouth of the pass was concealed by a thick growth of trees. 

General Chamberlain determined to attack on both sides, a left 
column, under Colonel Lumsden, and a right or northern under Colonel 
Green, each column being composed of four guns and three infantry 
battalions, and the 1st Punjab Infantry being told off to the right 
column. Between the two columns, and in support of them, were two 
Punjab Light Field Batteries and two battalions of Punjab infantry. 
In the right column the 8rd Punjab Infantry formed a skirmishing line 
in front, the 2nd was in support and the Ist in reserve, and at the outset 
the attack was conducted without much loss. Thereafter, however, 
the ground became more broken and difficult, the enemy fire was heavy, 
while the attacking front line was much exposed and the men a good 
deal dispersed. Then came something of a check, and the tribesmen, 
leaping from their sangars, charged down upon the skirmishing line 
sword in hand. The front line was driven back upon the supporting 
battalion, which also gave ground. The enemy now, flushed with this 
temporary success and mad with excitement, prepared to charge the 
guns, when the Ist Punjab Infantry, under Captain Keyes, stemmed 
the tide; the tribesmen, met by the reserve and the fire of the guns, 
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fell back in their turn, hotly pursued, and the 1st Punjab Infantry 
followed them into and drove them out of the main breastwork, when the 
other battalions rallied and the right of the position was won. In this 
affair Captain Keyes cut down the leading Mahsud with his own hand. 
On the other flank the resistance had not been so desperate and the 
Jeft column had had an easier task, and the whole force now continued 
its march through the gorge unopposed and encamped three miles 
beyond it. 

On the 5th the force reached Kanigoram, and on the 9th Makin ; 
but as the Mahsuds still failed to come to terms, their towers were 
destroyed and villages burnt, and moving by Razmak, Razani and 
Saroba, the troops were back on May 20th at Bannu, where the force 
was broken up, and the Ist Punjab Infantry then retraced its steps to 
Kohat. 

In these operations the Corps had one man killed and eight 
wounded. 

During the remaining months of 1860, and the whole of the years 
1861 and 1862, the Regiment remained quietly in its cantonments at 
Kohat. | 

In August, 1868, however, the Ist Punjab Infantry was again 
called into the field, and of the reason for this summons, leading to 
the assembly on the Frontier of the largest force which up to this had 
ever before in India been brought together on the North-West border, 
something must now be said. 

At the beginning of the troubles of 1857, when the Guides marched 
to Delhi from Mardan, their place at this latter station was taken by 
the 55th Native Infantry, which, however, mutinied within a very few 
days of arrival; and when the majority of the mutineers of this regi- 
ment had been set upon and punished by a small force sent to Mardan 
from Peshawar, under John Nicholson, the survivors fled across the 
border and joined a settlement of malcontents from India which had 
been established at Mangal Thana and at Sitana. These people were 
everlastingly stirring up trouble, and later in the year 1858 a column 
was sent against them, the country of the Khudu Khel, who had har- 
boured these “‘ Hindustani fanatics,’’ as they came to be called, was 
overrun, and both Mangal Thana and Sitana were visited and the 
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inhabitants punished. The effect of this expedition was that the 
Hindustanis were ejected from Sitana, and that the majority of such 
tribes as had hitherto given them asylum agreed no longer to admit 
them within their borders. Driven from their earlier homes, the 
Hindustanis now settled down at Malka, on the northern slopes of the 
Mahaban Mountain ; but in 1861 and again in the early spring of 1868 
there was a revival of the ancient trouble, these people coming over the 
British border and abducting people from our territory; certain of 
their immediate neighbours, notably the Gaduns and Utmanzais, 
connived at their sudden re-occupation of their former settlement at 
Sitana; and finally the Hindustanis began to preach jihad. It was 
now learnt that the Hindustanis were sending threatening messages 
to our feudatory, the Nawab of Amb, and a body of local militia was 
entertained for the defence of the territory of this chief, supported by 
the Hazara Mountain Battery and the Ist Punjab Infantry, who, on 
August 21st were ordered to move into camp at Sherwan, about midway 
between Abbottabad and Amb; at the same time a blockade of the 
Gadun and Utmanzai tribes was imposed. 

This blockade proved to be wholly ineffective ; the troops enforcing 
it were attacked and several villages in Amb territory were raided and 
destroyed, and it soon became abundantly clear that the majority 
of the local tribesmen had thrown in their lot with the Hindustanis ; 
and in the end an expedition for their repression and punishment was 
decided upon, the command of the troops detailed being again entrusted 
to Brigadier-General N. Chamberlain. 

“Two columns were to be employed, the one operating from the 
Peshawar Valley, the other from Hazara, and the movements proposed 
for each were as under :—the Peshawar column was to assemble at 
Nawa Killa and Swabi, with the apparent intention of advancing on 
Mangal Thana, but when ready to move it was to march through the 
Ambela Pass, occupying Koga in the Chamla Valley, and thence marching 
on Sitana by Chirori. The Hazara column was to remain stationary at 
Darband to overcome the riverain tribes and protect the Hazara 
border. Additional troops were detailed to hold the line of the Indus, 
and the frontiers of Hazara and Yusafzai at Darband, Torbela Topi, 
Abbottabad, Rustam Bazar and Mardan. Hostilities were not antici- 
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pated from the Bunerwals, inhabiting the country between Swat, the 
Chamla Valley and Yusafzai, since with them we had no quarrel and 
they were known to cherish no sympathy with the Hindustanis ;_ but 
it was unfortunate that the absolute necessity for keeping the line of 
operations secret prevented the Bunerwals from being informed that 
their frontier would be approached by our troops. Consequently 
they not unnaturally believed that an invasion of their country was 
intended, and eventually joined the coalition against us.”’* 

The preliminary arrangements for this expedition do not appear 
to have been so well carried out as usual. In order to give the frontier 
tribes no idea of what was in view, General Chamberlain had been 
directed not to join his command until the very last moment, and 
when he did arrive at his headquarters in the field, he found things in 
a most unsatisfactory state, as appears from a letter he wrote from 
'“* Camp Yusafzai ”’ on October 19th to his brother: ‘‘ I never before 
had such trouble or things in so unsatisfactory a state. Carriage, 
supplies, grain-bags, all deficient. Some of our guns and the 54-inch 
mortars have to be sent back as useless, after having taken the pick of 
men and animals to equip a half battery of Royal Artillery. Our 
1st Light Field Batteries have to be stripped to make the half battery 
Royal Artillery efficient. But go we must, delay would be very pre- 
judicial to our character and the object we have in view. I hope all 
will go right.” 

This letter would appear to have been written from the mouth of 
the Darhan Pass, whither the commander of the force had marched on 
October 18th with the Peshawar Mountain Train Battery, the Hazara 
Mountain Train Battery, the 1st Punjab Infantry and the 5th Gurkhas.f 
At the same time the other troops of the force closed up to Nawa 
Killa from their camps in rear, and a proclamation was now issued to 
all the tribes concerned, stating the object of the movement and the 
reason for following this particular route. On the night of the 19th 
the following marched from Nawa Killa and joined the advanced 
troops at Parmalao, about midway between Swabi and the Ambela 
Pass :—100 sabres of the Guides Cavalry, 100 sabres 11th Bengal 


* “ From the Black Mountain to Waziristan,”’ pp. 82, 88. 
{ Brought into the Punjab Irregular Force in 1861. 
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Cavalry, the Guides Infantry, the 5th Punjab Infantry and the 20th 
Punjab Native Infantry; and the junction having been effected, 
the whole moved on under Colonel Wilde, of the Corps of Guides, 
to the mouth of the Ambela Pass, which was reached at sunrise on 
the 20th. 

Later on the same day the pass was entered and traversed, the 
small body of Bunerwals in possession being easily dislodged; the 
column camped on tolerably level ground beyond the further outlet 
of the defile, and late the same day the main column closed up in rear. 
While halted here, leading men of the Chamla and Buner people came 
in professing friendship, and consequently no opposition was expected 
from these particular tribesmen when the force again moved forward 
on the morning of the 22nd ; but, to avoid all possible misunderstanding, 
a full explanation of the General’s intentions was sent to the Buner 
Maliks, while our reconnoitring party of cavalry and infantry, which 
now advanced, was clearly told to avoid over-stepping Buner territory 
as far as possible—moving by the Koga route and along the south side 
of the Chamla Valley. This party met with a certain amount of 
opposition, numbers of Bunerwals coming down from their hills in the 
attempt to cut off the retreat of the party, which was pressed very 
closely ; and as the retiring troops drew near camp the piquets became 
engaged, and minor attacks upon the front and flanks of the camp 
were kept up till midnight. 

On this night a few of the tribesmen penetrated our lines and 
reached the Commissariat Godown, where was a guard of the Ist 
Punjab Infantry under Jemadar Pir Bukhsh. This guard behaved 
with great spirit, and the conduct of the jemadar was brought to notice 
by Lieutenant Brown of the Royal Engineers, who was present, and 
who was loud in his praises; two men of the Regiment were here 
wounded, one severely. 

That the Bunerwals should thus have assumed an openly hostile 
part against us made the situation very serious, and the position which 
had been taken up required to be strengthened and the plan of operations 
to be modified. The line of communications was made safer by placing 
on it additional troops and levies ; but it was now clear that the Hindu- 


stani settlements on the Mahaban Mountain could hardly now be reached 
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by the Chamla Valley with a powerful and hostile tribe on the left flank 
of the advance. 

On the 24th all sick and other impedimenta were sent to the rear, 
and the troops—some 6,000 in number—were employed in improving 
the communications and in strengthening the position. The piquets 
had to be pushed further out, and the difficulty and labour of relieving 
these was so great, that on the right front of the camp, where were 
the piquets of the Regiment, the whole of Major Keyes’s command 
finally moved forward and occupied a plateau known as “ Keyes’s 
Piquet,” and this position was held by the Corps during the whole of 
the two further months that the operations lasted. 

General Chamberlain “ fortified his front by a breastwork and 
guns in position, and he also secured the rear from attack. On his 
left rose the Gooroo Mountain, whose spurs came down to the camp, 
and on these he placed in well-chosen positions defensive piquets. 
The principal one on the left was the Eagle’s Nest, which Neville 
Chamberlain has described ‘ as occupying the top of a very steep rocky 
knoll which rises out of the southern face of the Gooroo, and is the apex 
of that portion of the mountain which overlooks the left flank of the 
camp.’ On the right the hills were lower, and here the General also 
found some good positions for his piquets. The main position on this 
side, called ‘the Crag Piquet,’ was, however, as commanding as the 
Eagle’s Nest, and towered up into the sky, a pinnacle of huge rocks 
scantily clothed with pines. Round these two points centred the chief 
part of the fighting.”’* | 

On the morning of October 25th, just as the strong night piquets 
furnished by the Regiment were being reduced to day strength, a body 
of the enemy was observed on the heights in the vicinity of the main 
piquet. This was some 200 in number, and they gradually came nearer, 
availing themselves of cover, and began to annoy the outposts with their 
well-directed fire. Major Keyes at once advanced and dislodged them, 
and occupied a position commanding the open ground over which the 
enemy had retired, but now found that he was himself to some degree 
commanded, at a range of 700 yards, from a height known as the 
Conical Hill. Major Keyes had only some 200 men with him, while 


* “ Life of Sir Neville Chamberlain,” pp. 428, 424. 
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the numbers of the enemy were visibly increasing. Reinforcements 
were sent for to camp, but these did not arrive until nearly 2 p.m., by 
which time the enemy in front numbered 8,000. 

The reinforcements consisted of 150 men of the Vist and 101st 
Regiments, followed by the 5th Gurkhas and the Peshawar Mountain 
Battery ; and now, covered by the fire of the guns and the sharpshooters 
of the two British regiments, the Ist Punjab Infantry and 5th Gurkhas 
charged the enemy and drove them off the hill into the Chamla Valley, 
whenee they rapidly dispersed to their homes. 

On the 26th the enemy made two very fierce assaults upon 
the Eagle’s Nest, but were beaten off, and among the dead left 
behind by the attackers were the bodies of some ex-soldiers of the 
pre-Mutiny 55th Native Infantry. All these attacks had been made in 
very considerable strength, and it was evident that the force opposing 
General Chamberlain had received and was still receiving large rein- 
forcements. ‘“‘ News was now to hand that the Akhund of Swat, the 
Border Pope, had thrown in his lot with the Bunerwals and had sum- 
moned also the people of Bajaur and Dir. Chamla had sent its quota ; 
the Utman Khel Afridis from Lundkhwar also took the field; and it 
was evident that there was now a general combination against us of 
almost all the tribes from the Indus to the boundary of Afghanistan. 
Old feuds seemed to be forgotten, for tribes and chiefs, usually bitter 
enemies, were now ready to fight side by side against us, and it was 
clear how greatly the situation had changed for the worse since the 
force had first entered the Ambela Pass. . . . General Chamberlain 
recognized that it would be inadvisable to make any advance, such as 
had been contemplated, with his present force against so large a com- 
bination. He therefore decided to remain on the defensive in the 
position he now occupied, trusting that the discouragement of repeated 
unsuccessful attacks would gradually weaken the enemy’s number and 
_ break up the coalition.” 

On October 29th a small further reinforcement reached General 
Chamberlain—two guns of No. 3 Punjab Light Field Battery, the 14th 
Sikhs and the 4th Gurkhas ; and “ on the night of the 29th the summit 
of the Crag Piquet was occupied by twelve men of the Ist Punjab 
Regiment under a non-commissioned officer ’’—Havildar Sherag. 

F2 
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“It was all that the platform could hold. A body of Hindustani 
fanatics under the leadership of a native officer of one of the mutinous 
Bengal regiments, taking advantage of the darkness, crept silently 
towards the post and slowly collected among the brushwood and 
ravines to its front. About half an hour before daylight they opened 
fire, made a sudden rush, and drove the small piquet from the summit. 
Driven down by the weight of numbers, the twelve* men bravely took 
up a position at the base of the perpendicular rocks and returned the 
fire of the tribesmen. Major Keyes, on hearing the firing, knew that 
the piquet would be closely pressed, and, accompanied by Lieutenant 
H. W. Pitcher, the adjutant of the 1st, and twenty chosen men, hastened 
to their assistance. On arriving at the base of the rocks he found nine 
of the piquet, and, placing his men under cover, he determined to 
await reinforcements and the break of day. At daylight Major 
Brownlow with the 20th Punjab Infantry reached the main piquet. 
He was the senior officer, and Keyes suggested to Brownlow that he 
should advance by a ridge which ran to the right of the crag and threaten 
the enemy in the rear, while Keyes attacked them in front. Brownlow 
assented. This flank movement greatly disconcerted the enemy. 
Meanwhile, Keyes, ordering his men to fix swords, led them up a path 
which, owing to the rocks, was so narrow that only one or two men 
could pass at a time. At the same moment Lieutenants Fosbery, 
104th Foot, and H. W. Pitcher, 1st Punjab Infantry, with a few men 
pushed up two paths, equally distant, equally narrow. Pitcher, as he 
led his men up the last rock, was knocked down by a stone and stunned. 
The tribesmen fought with their backs to the rocks. A few minutes 
the combat lasted, and fifty-four of the enemy lay dead and seven 
wounded in and around the spot.” 

In this affair a havildar and three men of the Regiment were 
killed ; Major Keyes, Lieutenant Pitcher, a naik and two sepoys were 
wounded. While this attack was in progress the enemy had assailed 
the position on two other sides, but was driven off. It was thenceforth 
considered advisable to support the Crag Piquet position with the 
Peshawar Mountain Battery, the 14th Sikhs and the 20th Punjab 


* Actually only ten now, for the havildar and two sepoys were killed in the first rush. 
t ‘ Life of Sir Neville Chamberlain,” pp. 427, 428. 
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Infantry. General Chamberlain now adopted a new and less exposed 
line of communication ; he changed his base from Rustam to Parmalao, 
while, in response to his demands for additional troops, the 7th Foot, 
98rd Highlanders, 28rd and 24th Punjab Infantry were ordered up 
to this part of the frontier. Further, a small body of police, mounted 
and on foot, was sent to Nawa Killa to help protect the communica- 
tions, and a large number of camels and mules was held ready at 
Nowshera to provide the transport which would be needed were the 
force to move forward. 

On the night of November 12th the Crag Piquet, then held by 
the 20th Punjab Infantry, was repeatedly and fiercely, but unsuccess- 
fully, attacked, and on the morning of the 18th the post was relieved 
by a mixed party of the 14th Sikhs and 1st Punjab Infantry, under the 
command of Captain J. P. Davidson of the latter regiment, while 
fifteen sharpshooters of the 101st Foot, of the relieved piquet, also 
remained behind with the new one. 

The Crag Piquet was a weak and false position, but the best that 
could be occupied under the cireumstances, and its retention was 
absolutely vital for the safety of the lower piquets which it commanded ; 
but it was itself overlooked from a higher ridge only 250 to 400 yards 
distant, while large rocks and broken ground in the immediate vicinity 
enabled the enemy to get close up to the position undetected even in 
the daytime. 

Captain Davidson had only ninety men of his regiment with him, 
and in view of the probability of attack he did not consider this number 
sufficient, and sent to Major Keyes for reinforcements. Upon this, 
another thirty men joined him, all that could then be spared, as serious 
attacks were momentarily expected upon other parts of the defences. 
Before, however, this additional party had arrived upon the scene, 
the enemy had begun to make his presence felt by throwing stones 
into the portion of the post held by the Regiment, upon which Havildar 
Mulliah Aman, who had been promoted for gallantry on October 30th, 
raised his head above the breastwork and was at once shot dead. At 
this moment somebody wavered, men began to leave the piquet— 
men not of the Ist Punjab Infantry—and, as the reinforcements came 
up, the defenders of the piquet post were seen to be vacating it and 
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falling back in confusion down the hill. On this occasion fell Captain 
Davidson, gallantly defending his post, which he was the last man to 
leave ; and in the covering letter by the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
General Sir Hugh Rose, to General Chamberlain’s despatch of November 
14th, he wrote: “ Lieutenant Davidson, of the Ist Punjab Infantry, 
rather than retire from his post, died fighting to the last against over- 
whelming odds, with a heroism that elicited the admiration of one of 
the principal chiefs of the Buner tribe.”” Subadar Rahim Khan 
endeavoured to save his officer and lost his own life in the attempt. 

Lieutenants Pitcher and Young of the Regiment also greatly 
distinguished themselves on this occasion ; for when the day appeared 
irretrievably lost and the men in the lower piquet began to waver, a 
panic having seized the camp followers, Lieutenant Pitcher, at the head 
_ of a few men, led a charge, which though not wholly successful, regained 
possession of the rocks under the Crag Piquet and restored confidence 
in the troops. Lieutenant Pitcher was severely wounded in this 
charge, and was in danger of being attacked in the rear, when Lieutenant 
Young, taking his place, held on to the advanced position till supports 
came up from the main camp. 

On this day the Regiment had 1 European officer, an Indian 
officer, 2 havildars and 22 sepoys killed ; 1 European officer, 2 Indian 
officers, 4 havildars, 2 naiks and 56 sepoys wounded—a total of 91 
casualties. 

On November 20th the Crag Piquet was lost and retaken for the 
third and last time, General Chamberlain in person bringing up supports. 
‘“ At his request,” so writes Major Keyes in the Regimental Digest, 
‘* J went up with them to the Crag. The General was severely wounded 
in the assault and had subsequently to relinquish his command. On 
this occasion the Regiment lost one of its bravest soldiers and best 
non-commissioned officers, a Malikdin Khel (Afridi), Colour-Havildar 
Moosullie. He accompanied me as my orderly, and was shot through 
the heart on the top of the Crag.” 

On November 20th General Chamberlain’s place was taken by 
Major-General J. Garvock. 

From November 20th to December 15th the enemy made no 
attack in any force, and during this time the efforts of the political 
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officers to break up the coalition against us had met with a considerable 
measure of success. Two divisions of the Bunerwals had thrown up 
the sponge ; 2,000 tribesmen from Swat had returned to their homes ; 
more than one influential chief had withdrawn his followers; while 
among those who remained there was but little “‘ stomach for the fight.” 
Finally, on December 10th the chiefs of Buner and Chamla sent a 
deputation into the British camp, conveying an offer to accompany 
any force which we might choose to send to destroy the settlement at 
Malka, and promising to expel the Hindustanis from their country. 
Four days later, however, these emissaries had to admit that they had 
promised more than they had power to perform, but they advised 
General Garvock that on the 16th a fresh attack would be made upon 
the camp, but that should we take the initiative against the attacking 
party, they, the Bunerwals, would not actively oppose us. 

On the 15th General Garvock moved out with a large portion of 
his force against the village of Lalu, where the enemy was assembled 
in great strength, defeated and dispersed them, and also captured and 
burnt the village of Ambela. The Regiment did not accompany this 
column but remained behind in camp, being, in company with the 20th 
Punjab Infantry, left in charge of the upper piquets, the 71st, 93rd 
and other regiments being in the lower camp. The advanced piquet in 
front of Keyes’s Piquet was held by fifty men of the Regiment under 
Lieutenant Unwin, and this advanced post was practically the key of 
the whole position, covering as it did the lower camp. The enemy was 
fully aware of this, and from early morning great numbers of the 
tribesmen had been assembling in the rocky ground in front and finally 
assaulted the advanced piquets, coming on again and again. 

Lieutenant Unwin displayed great spirit and judgment in the 
defence of this all-important post, charging the enemy repeatedly, and 
finally, reinforced by some of the 5th Punjab Infantry, drove the 
assailants from the field, inflicting upon them considerable loss. On 
this day the loss of the Regiment was 8 non-commissioned officers and 
6 men killed, 1 Indian officer, 3 non-commissioned officers and 11 
sepoys wounded. 

On the 17th the Buner jirga came into camp, actually asking for 
orders! And it was agreed that, accompanied by a small body of 
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British officers, the Bunerwals should themselves destroy Malka. 
This engagement was faithfully carried out, and the Ambela Field 
Force then began to break up, the Ist Punjab Infantry leaving the 
neighbourhood of the Ambela Pass on December 21st, and being back 
again in Abbottabad on the 27th of that month. 

Of the rewards gained by the Corps for its services in this campaign 
one at least to be mentioned must be the Victoria Cross gained by 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Pitcher, the award of which in the London 
Gazetie of July 16th, 1864, reads as follows :—** For the daring and 
gallant manner in which, im the course of the recent operations against 
the frontter tribes, on the 80th October, 18638, he led a party of hits regiment 
to re-capture the Crag Picquet, after tis garrison had been driven in by 
the enemy; on which occasion sixty of them were killed in desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting. 

‘* Ineutenant Pitcher also displayed great gallantry in leading on 
a party of his regiment to endeavour to recover the Crag Picquet when tt 
again fell into the enemy’s hands on the 13th November.” 

It was not, however, until some six more years had gone by, that 
the Regiment, as a whole, was granted any recognition for its dis- 
tinguished services in this and previous frontier expeditions. Under 
G.G.O. No. 812 of 1869 the Indian General Service Medal, with Clasp 
inscribed “‘ North West Frontier,” was granted to the survivors of the 
troops which by that date had taken part in some twenty frontier 
expeditions ; and under the terms of the same G.G.O. a clasp inscribed 
** Umbeyla,”’ was sanctioned for the operations of 1868. 


CHAPTER IV. 
1864—1886. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN War. THE TRANSFER OF THE PUNJAB FRONTIER 
Force TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


THE Regiment remained peacefully at Kohat throughout 1864 and 
until quite the end of the following year, but during 1865 the designation 
of the Force, of which practically since its inception the Ist Punjab 
Infantry had formed a part, was changed, when, under authority of 
Military Department Letter No. 279 of September 19th, 1865, the 
title “Punjab Irregular Force ’’ was altered to “ Punjab Frontier 
Force.” 


On November 29th, 1865, the Regiment marched from Kohat 
on relief and proceeded to Dera Ismail Khan, arriving at that station 
on December 28rd ; it remained here just three years and then returned 
to Kohat, reaching its old quarters again on December 24th, 1868, and 
within a very few weeks of arrival the Ist Punjab Infantry was once 
more ordered on service, and against a section of one of the frontier 
tribes with which it had less frequently been engaged than with some 
others. 


The Daulatzai clan of the Orakzai tribe consists of three divisions 
of which the Bizoti form one, being, however, but a small and com- 
paratively insignificant branch having its chief settlements in Tirah. 
‘From the commencement of British rule beyond the Indus, the Bizotis 
were constantly engaged in cattle-lifting on our border, and had 
attacked and robbed travellers and others at every opportunity, but 
by reason of their inaccessibility they had hitherto been able to avoid 
punishment for any misdeeds of which they had been guilty.” It was 
now determined by Lieut.-Colonel Keyes, C.B., then commanding at 
Kohat, and by Lieutenant Cavagnari, Deputy Commissioner, to make 
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a counter-raid into the territory of the Bizotis and Utman Khel, and on 
the night of February 24th, 1869, the Ist Punjab Infantry marched 
from Kohat for the proposed scene of operations. 

The plan was to cross the Ublan Pass, some five miles immediately 
north of Kohat, and, if not opposed at the village of Gara, to pass on 
to and destroy that of Dana Khula; if, however, opposed at Gara, 
no further advance was to be made since the surprise of Dana 
Khula would then be impossible. At midnight on the 24th the 4th 
Punjab Cavalry moved out and formed a complete cordon round 
Kohat, while police piquets were also stationed at every place by 
which men on foot, leaving Kohat, could enter the hills ; and at 1 a.m. 
on the 25th two mountain guns, the Ist and the 4th Punjab Infantry, 
moved out from Kohat under command of Lieut.-Colonel Keyes, 
followed later by two howitzers and the 2nd Punjab Infantry. 

The Ublan Kotal was found to be undefended, but at the village 
of Gara the enemy made some stand. It was, however, completely 
destroyed and cattle and other livestock were captured. The surprise of 
Dana Khula was now, of course, impracticable and the retirement of 
the little column commenced. The descent of the pass was steep and 
difficult, and the retreat, harassed by the enemy, was necessarily slow, 
but the troops were coolly and steadily withdrawn from the hill. 
Captain Higginson of the Regiment brought off his men from the 
erest of the Kotal under a smart fire, while Lieutenant Broome’s 
gallantry in carrying off under fire a man of the 4th Punjab Infantry, 
who had been mortally wounded, was strongly brought to notice by 
the officer commanding that regiment. The losses in the column 
totalled 8 killed and 88 wounded, of which the Regiment’s share of the 
casualties was 2 men killed or died of wounds, and 11 wounded. 

In March of this year there was some inter-tribal fighting near 
Thal between the Darwesh Khel Wazirs and their hereditary enemies, 
the Turis, and out of revenge for the losses inflicted upon them in 
these disputes a body of Wazirs on April 2nd attacked the town of 
Thal and carried off 7,000 head of cattle. The Deputy Commissioner’s 
demands for restitution were flatly refused, and Lieut.-Colonel Keyes 
was called upon to move such a body of troops into Miranzai as would 
suffice for the punishment of the offenders. Accordingly, on April 16th, 
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the Headquarter Wing of the Regiment—390 bayonets—moved out 
from Kohat for Thal, there to join a force of 4 guns, 250 sabres and 
rather over 1,000 bayonets of the Ist, 2nd and 4th Punjab Infantry. 
The assembly of this force at Thal was not without a certain moral 
effect on the tribesmen, whose headmen at once began to tender their 
submission, declaring themselves ready to comply with all the demands 
made upon them; and hostages having been handed over and fines 
paid up, the column dispersed and the Regiment was back in canton- 
ment by May Ist. | 

Lieut.-Colonel C. P. Keyes, C.B., was now appointed officiating 
Commandant of the Corps of Guides and left the Ist Punjab Infantry 
for Mardan on May 8th. 

Captain F. J. Keen was appointed Commandant vice Lieut.-Colonel 
C. P. Keyes, C.B., under the date of June 28rd, 1869. 

In the year following the Regiment was chosen to form the escort 
for the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, General Sir Henry Durand, 
during his tour of the North-West Frontier, and marching on December 
19th, reached Edwardesabad four days later, returning to Kohat on 
the 80th of the same month. A year later, on December 12th, 1871, 
the Ist Punjab Infantry marched to Edwardesabad in the ordinary 
course of relief, reaching that station on December 16th. 

The Dawaris, one of the many tribes of Waziristan, and inhabiting 
the country watered by the Tochi River, known as Upper and Lower 
Dawar, had given the Indian Government a good deal of trouble in the 
past, but in 1871 something of a settlement was come to with them ; 
but later the people of Lower Dawar withdrew from the agreement 
then made, assaulted our emissaries and finally sent an especially 
insulting letter to the district officer. Such conduct from a petty tribe 
could not, of course, be tolerated, and Brigadier-General C. P. Keyes, 
C.B., who, since April 19th, 1870, had been in command of the Punjab 
Frontier Force, was ordered to march to the Tochi Pass on March 6th, 
1872, on an expedition which he was told must not be protracted beyond 
twenty-four hours ! 

As ordered, Brigadier-General Keyes moved out towards the 
Tochi Pass with a force composed of 2 guns, 350 sabres of the Ist and 
2nd Punjab Cavalry and some 1,400 bayonets of the 1st and 4th Sikhs 
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and Ist Punjab Infantry. having previously sent on a body of levies 
to seize and hold the Shinkai Kotal at the further or western end of the 
pass. These were, however, attacked in force and fell back; but on 
the troops under General Keyes reaching the crest of the pass, it was 
found to be unoccupied and the Shinkai Kotal was gained on the 
morning of the 7th, without opposition, and, pushing on, the force 
soon found itself close to three refractory Dawari villages—Haidar 
Khel, Hassu Khel and Aipi. Negotiations were now opened with certain 
of the headmen, but while these were in progress, others of the tribesmen 
became first defiant, and then openly aggressive, fire being finally opened 
from the village of Haidar Khel upon the skirmishers of the Ist Sikhs. 

The ist Sikhs at once stormed the village, the Ist Punjab Infantry 
and the 4th Sikhs attacking on either flank, and the cavalry moving 
round to cut the enemy’s line of retreat. The tribesmen now sur- 
rendered, all three villages yielded unconditionally to our demands, 
and the force withdrew uninterfered with, and the Regiment was back 
in Edwardesabad by March 8th, the men having been eighteen hours 
under arms. , 

On March 15th, 1872, Subadar-Major Habib Khan, Sirdar Bahadur, 
resigned the service in order to proceed to his home and administer 
the jaghir which had been granted to him by the Indian Government 
in consideration of his distinguished services ; Subadar Paiab became 
Subadar-Major in his place. Subadar-Major Habib Khan had been 
present with the Regiment in every action since it was first raised, and 
he was one of the very finest soldiers the Regiment had ever possessed. 
On April 28th, 1878, Subadar-Major Paiab was admitted to the 2nd Class 
of the Order of British India with the title of Bahadur. 

In December, 1878, the Ist Punjab Infantry marched to take part 
in the camp of exercise—one of the first of such—held in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hassan Abdal and Attock, marching to Bannu on the 
conclusion of these manceuvres on March Ist, 1878. 

The Regiment remained at Bannu during 1878 and 1874, and 
then proceeded on relief to Dera Ghazi Khan, arriving there on January 
16th, 1875, the greater part of the non-commissioned officers and men 
having ere this been re-armed with the Snider rifle, the remainder 
receiving theirs in March of this year. 
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During the cold weather of 1875, H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward, paid a prolonged visit to India, and in his 
honour manceuvres on an unusually large scale were held in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi. To take part in these the Ist Punjab Infantry 
left Dera Ghazi Khan on October 11th, under the command of Captain 
A. Vallings, and on arrival at Delhi, on December 8th, found itself in 
the 1st Brigade of the 2nd Division, the Division being commanded by 
Major-General A. Macdonell, C.B., and the Brigade by Brigadier-General 
Sir C. H. Brownlow, K.C.B. The other regiments in the brigade were 
the 2nd Bn. 60th Rifles and the 2nd Gurkhas. 

On January 11th, 1876, the Brigade was drawn up on the ridge for 
inspection by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, and a week later the Ist 
Punjab Infantry started on its march back to Dera Ghazi Khan. On 
arrival here on March 7th, the Regiment had completed a march of 
1,050 miles since leaving its cantonment in the previous October, 
besides taking part in all the divisional and brigade exercises and 
manceuvres of the camp of exercise. 

On March 21st, 1877, leaving its depot behind, the Regiment 
marched from Dera Ghazi Khan en route to Quetta, and moving by 
Rajanpore, Bandaoli, Bagti Dera, Lahri and the Bolan Pass, Quetta 
was reached on April 16th. During this march the following officers 
accompanied the Corps :—Captains A. Vallings and H. Howell, Lieu- 
tenant T. C. Pears and Surgeon J. Kelly, M.D. For some time the 
Regiment remained in and about Quetta, but towards the end of the 
year 1878, when war appeared to be threatening with Afghanistan, 
the 1st Punjab Infantry was very much split up, moving about the 
country as support to reconnaissances carried out by the cavalry, or 
employed in detachments of various strength holding different posts. 

In the year 1875 the home authorities, disquieted by the rapid and 
unchecked advance of Russia in an easterly direction, desired that 
relations with Shere Ali, then Amir of Afghanistan, should be placed 
on a more satisfactory footing, and in consequence of these representa- 
tions, Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India, proposed to the Amir that he 
should receive a British Mission at Kabul to concert measures for mutual 
defence against possible Russian aggression ; but these overtures were 
not well received by Shere Ali, who made many excuses for declining 
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to accept the proposed mission, urging that were he to receive one from 
India he could hardly refuse a similar request from Russia. The Amir 
did indeed at last send a representative to Peshawar, where conversa- 
tions took place between him and a high official of the Indian Foreign 
Office ; but these led to nothing, and finally in 1878, when there was 
considerable tension between Great Britain and Russia, the Amir was 
impolitic enough to receive and welcome at Kabul an embassy from the 
Czar. 

The Indian Government now insisted that Shere Ali must equally 
receive a mission from the Viceroy, and Sir Neville Chamberlain was 
deputed to proceed via the Khyber Pass to Kabul, and he left Peshawar 
for that purpose in September, 1878; the Afghan commander in the 
Khyber, however, refused passage, and the members of the British 
Mission were turned back almost under the walls of Fort Ali Musjid. 
Apology, reparation and compliance with our wishes were at once 
demanded, but no satisfaction having been received by November 
20th, the date limit which had been named in the British ultimatum, 
the invasion of Afghanistan was decided upon, and the various columns 
which had been mobilized in readiness for this purpose were set in 
motion. 

The British forces were to cross the frontier at three points—at 
Peshawar, at Thal and at Quetta—and the three columns of invasion 
were designated and commanded as follows :—the Peshawar Valley 
Field Force under Lieut.-General Sir S. Browne, the Kurram Valley 
Field Force under Major-General F. S. Roberts, and the Kandahar 
Field Force under Lieut.-General D. Stewart. 

On November 19th, however, there was a re-arrangement of the 
columns, and the Kandahar Field Force was divided into two, the 
Multan Division (subsequently the 1st Division, Kandahar Column) 
under Lieut.-General Stewart, and the Quetta Reinforcement (sub- 
sequently 2nd Division, Kandahar Column) under Major-General M. A. 
S. Biddulph. 

At this date the Ist Punjab Infantry was in the 2nd Infantry 
Brigade of the Quetta Division, the Brigade containing also the 26th 
and 82nd Punjab Infantry and the 29th Bombay Infantry, and being 
commanded by Brigadier-General T. Nuttall. 
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““On November 19th the first forward movement was made by 
a reconnaissance under Major-General Biddulph, consisting of two guns 
of the Bombay Mountain Battery, 100 of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry and 
a wing of the 29th Bombay Infantry ... The detachment mentioned 
above was on the 20th reinforced by two guns of the Peshawar Mountain 
Battery and a wing of the 1st Punjab Infantry,” under Captain Howell, 
‘““and on November 22nd, war having been proclaimed against the 
Amir, the whole (except the wing of the 29th) marched to Huramzai 
on the Lora River. On November 25th the main body of the Force ”— 
and the whole of the Regiment with it—‘“ marched to Saiad Yaru 
Karez, and on the 27th to Haikalzai. 

‘“On December 9th and following days the oe at Haikalzai 
made a further advance, and on the 11th the Major-General visited the 
Khojak Pass.’” The Regimental Digest states that the Ist Punjab 
Infantry marched to the top of this Pass on the 12th “‘ and explored the 
different tracks with a view to the selection of the best route for the 
passage of the army across the Khwaja Amran Range, and it was 
determined that the Khojak route should be opened’; and on the 12th 
a small force, of which the 1st Punjab Infantry formed part, was sent 
to the south side of the Kotal to protect the parties working on the road. 
On the 15th the greater part of Brigadier-General Nuttall’s Brigade, 
including the Regiment, pushed forward to Chaman, whence on the 
22nd it returned to the Khojak Pass, finally on the 26th escorting back 
to Gulistan Karez two guns which were required to join the Peshin 
Movable Column. 

On this latter date Lieut.-General Stewart moved his headquarters 
to Gulistan Karez, and on the following day the units of the field force 
were re-distributed, and while Brigadier-General Nuttall’s brigade was 
still to be known as the 2nd Brigade of the 1st Division, it now contained 
the 5th Company Sappers and Miners, “G” Battery, 4th Brigade, 
Royal Artillery, the Ist Punjab Infantry, 2nd Sikhs and 26th Punjab 
Infantry. 

‘* During the last few days of 1878 the remaining troops of the 2nd 
Division were moved across the Khojak to Chaman, leaving a company 


Note.—Most of what here follows in inverted commas is taken from the “ Abridged 
Official Account of the Second Afghan War.” 
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of the 1st Punjab Infantry posted at the summit of the pass, where 
they were ordered to hut themselves and make a fortified post to guard 
the communications.”’ 

Orders were now issued for the Kandahar Field Force to move 
forward in two columns by separate routes, converging on the Takhtapul 
district, the right column, or 2nd Division, marchmg from Chaman and 
the Khojak Pass, while the left column, or Ist Division, proceeded by 
the Gwajha Road. The 2nd Division left Chaman on January 2nd, 
1879, a day later than the Ist. A junction was effected at Abdur 
Rahman on the 6th, and on the 8th Kandahar was entered unopposed. 

During the early part of January, 1879, the Regiment was mainly 
employed upon the line of communications, and some excellent and use- 
ful work was done, particularly by the detachment stationed on the 
Khojak Pass ; but it was work which debarred the 1st Punjab Infantry 
from participation in either of the two reconnaissances carried out by 
the two divisions of General Stewart’s force, the one to Kalat-i-Ghilzai, 
the other towards the Helmand on January 14th. 

On the night of January 8th a guard of one naik and three men of 
the Regiment, posted at Arambi Karez, was attacked by thirty or 
forty of the enemy, two of the guard being killed and the third wounded. 
The naik was held to blame, but he had been placed in a very exposed 
and isolated position, while twenty-five sowars, forming part of his post, 
had been withdrawn suddenly and without his knowledge. 

On the following night Subadar Faiz Talab of the Regiment had 
just returned to his post at Kila Abdulla with thirty-five men after 
escorting a convoy to Chaman, when the enemy made three or four 
successive and vigorous attacks on the post, two men even penetrating 
the defence, where both were killed, the Subadar cutting one down 
with his own hand. At dawn the attackers drew off, leaving four of 
their dead behind them. For his gallantry in this affair Subadar Faiz 
Talab was awarded the First Class of the Order of Merit—a very special 
honour, as he was not at the time in the possession of either of 
the lower classes of the Order; he was further later selected by the 
Commander-in-Chief to receive a Sword of Honour, awarded to the 
Indian officer whose services should be considered most distinguished 
during the first phase of the Second Afghan War. 
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News now reaching Sir Robert Sandeman, the Political Agent with 
General Stewart’s force, that some 2,000 men, chiefly Achakzais who 
had been concerned in the above-mentioned two attacks upon our 
posts, were collecting in the Gwajha Pass near Gulistan, thus threatening 
the British communications, Major Keen was ordered out to disperse 
them, taking with him his own regiment and a hundred men of the 
ist Gurkhas. A surprise visit was first made to Arambi Karez, where 
much Government property was recovered and the local headmen made 
submission, and the villages of the offenders were destroyed, while a 
sepoy made prisoner in the attack on Arambi Karez was surrendered. 

On February 13th the following were ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness for the march back to India :—15th Hussars, 8th Bengal 
Cavalry, “E’’/4 Royal Artillery, “I”’/1 Royal Artillery, Peshawar 
Mountain Battery, 70th Foot, Ist Gurkhas, 12th Bengal Infantry, 1st 
- and 26th Punjab Infantry, 32nd Pioneers, and 5th and 9th Companies 
Sappers and Miners. 

““The Column was ordered to proceed by the Thal—Chotiali 
route into the Derajat, thus opening up a road the probable value of 
which had long been urged by the military authorities. Major-General 
Biddulph was appointed to command the force, and the above-named 
corps left Kandahar and the surrounding posts between the end of 
February and March 15th.”* On March 3rd the Regiment, less the 
detachment still on the Khojak Pass under Captain Campbell, marched 
from Kila Abdulla, where for some little time past it had been stationed, 
and on the 5th reached Khushdil Khan, near Peshin, where the Thal— 
Chotiali Force had been ordered to assemble ; and here on the 8th the 
Khojak detachment rejoined. 

The Force under Major-General Biddulph’s command was divided 
into three columns of which the first was under Major Keen, who had 
with him his own regiment, four mountain guns and two squadrons of 
cavalry, and this appears to have been the only one of the three columns 
which experienced any opposition. 

No. 1 Column moved off on March 11th, followed by the two 
others on the 21st and 22nd, reached the Spiraragha Pass unopposed, 
and moving on by Chinjan, Chinali and Kach, arrived on the 21st at the 

* “* Official History of the Second Afghan War,” p. 174. 
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operations in Afghanistan was sanctioned for all who had been engaged 
between the dates November Ist, 1878, and May 26th, 1879, in G.G.O. 
No. 1085 of 1879, the scope of the grant being later extended to include 
those who served in the second phase of the war. 

On March 12th, 1881, the Regiment received telegraphic instruc- 
tions to hold itself in readiness to proceed again on active service, and 
in consequence all men on furlough were recalled, and on the 27th the 
- Ist Punjab Infantry set out on its march for Waziristan, by way of 
Latammar and Edwardesabad, being caught in a very heavy rainstorm 
en route. The following British officers accompanied the Corps :— 
Majors Higginson (in command), and Vallings; Captains Howell and 
Lorne Campbell; Lieutenant Brownlow (Adjutant); and Surgeon- 
Major Duncan in medical charge. The Depot of the Regiment remained 
behind in Kohat under charge of Lieutenant Jameson, 5th Punjab 
Infantry. 

The Mahsud Wazirs had been, as may have been gathered from 
the various expeditions against them already recorded in this book, 
for many years a cause of very great trouble and anxiety to our frontier 
officials ; and the sixteen years from 1862 onwards form a continuous 
record of raids on the Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan borders—attacks 
on posts, cattle-lifting, highway robbery, abduction and murder. 
Much was done to punish these people and to keep their more turbulent 
sections in check ; and at last, in 1878, it did really seem that a period 
of something like peace had set in, and the political officers optimistically 
and, as it turned out, rather over-readily, reported that the Tank border 
had never before been in so settled a condition or life and property so 
secure. 

The outbreak of the Second Afghan War, however, seemed to 
offer these tribesmen an opportunity to make trouble, of which they 
were not slow to avail themselves, and during the period that the 
operations in Afghanistan lasted, our hands were too full to take the 
requisite measures to secure the peace of the Indo-Waziristan border. 
The Afghan War once concluded, it was decided to proceed against 
the Mahsud Wazirs, and especially against the Nana Khel division of 
the Bahlozais ; and early in 1881 orders were given for the assembly at 
Tank of a force containing 12 guns, 290 sabres, and 3,662 bayonets, 
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under the command of Brigadier-General T. G. Kennedy, C.B., who for 
the last six months had been in command of the Punjab Frontier 
Force ; while a reserve brigade—8 guns, 326 sabres and 8,880 bayonets— 
remained at Bannu with Brigadier-General J. J. H. Gordon, C.B. 
The Ist Punjab Infantry was to form part of General Kennedy’s 
column, which marched out of Tank on April 18th, and, with the 
4th Sikhs and 8rd Punjab Infantry, it made up the Ist Brigade under 
Colonel Close, 4th Punjab Infantry. 

While the force was halted at Tank the headmen of several of the 
less important and most get-at-able sections of the Mahsuds had come 
in, hoping to make terms ; but as several of the most troublesome and 
more distant of the tribe still remained aloof, no really large-scale 
settlement was possible, and the advance of the troops into the country 
of the Nana Khel was decided upon and carried out. 

On April 17th the Regiment was at Zam, on the 21st at Kot Khirgi, 
and on the 22nd at Jandola, where the frontier was crossed and where 
the column remained halted during the 28rd, moving on then by Haidari 
Kach and Turan China to Barwand which was reached on the 26th. 
Here the rearguard and also the Regiment was fired on, but no 
casualties were incurred, though sniping continued more or less daily 
while the troops remained in Wazir territory. The force then moved on 
towards the Khaisora Valley and encamped at the mouth of the Tangi 
Raghza, whence a narrow gorge led into the Shahur Valley. Here parties 
were employed in making a new road, Lieutenants Pollard and Carter 
and 100 men of the Regiment forming a covering party which 
found it necessary to engage the enemy, as also on the 29th when the 
force moved on to Narai Raghza by the newly-made road ; but on this 
occasion the enemy kept at some distance. On the 30th the column 
moved to and halted during two days at Kundiwan, and from here 
orders were sent to General Gordon to move into the Wazir country 
and to reach Razmak on the 6th, General Kennedy proposing to be at 
Kaniguram, one of the chief Wazir villages, on the previous day. 

On May 8rd the force marched to Shah Alam, where the Ist Sikhs 
were rather seriously engaged, but the Ist Punjab Infantry was not 
called upon to act. Kaniguram was reached and occupied on May 
' 5th, the enemy making no attempt to defend it ; the column halted here 
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or in the vicinity during the 6th to 8th, and then moved on to Makin, 
where supplies were received from General Gordon, whose brigade was 
then at Razmak, seven miles distant. On May 18th General Kennedy 
began to withdraw his troops, but the expedition, though tolerably 
successful, had not wholly fulfilled its purpose, the demands of the 
Indian Government not having been fully complied with, and it was now 
resolved to maintain a close blockade of the Mahsud Wazirs. On 
May 18th the Ist Punjab Infantry was back again at Tank, and on the 
20th commenced its march, in very great heat, back to Kohat, where 
it arrived on June Ist. 

The Regiment had no casualties during these operations, in which 
the work done by the signallers earned Brigadier-General Kennedy’s 
commendation, he writing to Major Higginson that “TI offer my best 
acknowledgments of their ready and useful help in signalling during the late 
expedttion.”” 

There is nothing of special interest to record during the year 1882, 
but on May 15th of the following year the Regiment lost one of the 
most distinguished of its Indian officers by Subadar-Major Tulsi being 
admitted to pension. He had served thirty-four years in the Regiment 
and had been present in every one of its actions, while on two occasions 
he had won, or been advanced in, the Order of Merit for gallantry in 
the field. He was in 1882 granted the Second Class of the Order of 
British India, and was promoted to the First Class on retirement on 
pension. He was succeeded as Subadar-Major by Subadar Khushal Khan. 

On November 22nd, 1883, Lieutenant-Colonel Keen was promoted 
Colonel, and on March 8lst, 1884, he vacated command of the Regiment 
in which he had served upwards of twenty years ; he was succeeded in 
command by Lieutenant-Colonel Higginson. 

At the end of this year the military situation in India became 
very menacing, though war with Russia did not result, and the Ist 
Punjab Infantry was not detailed to form part of either one of the two 
army corps which it was intended to place in the field. 

For some time past Russia had made serious advances eastwards, 
causing grave uneasiness to the Indian Government and threatening 
a collision between Britain and Russia. It was agreed that a joint 
mission should meet and endeavour to effect a delimitation of the 
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western frontier of Afghanistan, while defining the spheres of influence 
of the nations concerned. Russia, however, delayed matters, while 
her military commander on the spot continued to move eastwards, 
finally attacking and seriously defeating the troops of the Amir at 
Panjdeh on the Khushk River on March 30th, 1885. _ 

England now made every preparation for the war that seemed 
unavoidable, and in India two army corps were mobilized, but matters 
then gradually assumed a more peaceful aspect, and in May the force 
called out in India for active service was demobilized. 

In October, 1884, the Regiment was re-armed with the short 
Snider rifle. In December it marched from Kohat, in relief of the 5th 
Punjab Infantry, to Dera Ismail Khan, where it arrived on the 18th ; 
and in 1885, under Punjab Government Order, Military Department, 
No. 9, of January 28rd, the composition of the lst Punjab Infantry 
was changed and the companies were now to be constituted as under :— 

“A” Company: Yusafzais. 

“B” Company: Manjha Jat Sikhs. 

““C” Company: Dogras. 

““D ” Company: Saghris, Bangi Khel and Bangashis. 
**E ” Company: Punjabi Mohammedans. 

““F ” Company: Dogras. 

““G” Company: Afridis. 

““H ’”’ Company: Malwa Jat Sikhs. 

In the year 1886, while the Regiment was stationed at Dera Ismail 
Khan, the Punjab Frontier Force ceased to be a distinct and separate 
body under the Punjab Government, and by G.G.O. No. 485, of this 
year, it was transferred to the direct command and control of the 
Commander-in-Chief in India. In making public this transfer of 
authority, the G.G.O. ran as follows :— 

““ His Excellency in Council is authorized to express the high sense 
entertained by Her Majesty The Queen-Empress of the loyal and brilliant 
services, which, under the Government of the Province, the Punjab Frontier 
Force has invariably rendered to the State from the earliest period of its 
creation. ... The Force will continue as a separate unit, and, as far 
as practicable, its local and distinctive character will be preserved, tts 
institutions maintained, and its exrsting privileges continued.” 
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In making known this change to the Army at large, General Sir 
F. Roberts, the Commander-in-Chief, published the following in Army 
Orders :— 

** For upwards of thirty-five years the Punjab Frontier Force has been 
steadily adding to its laurels. Its list of casualties during that tume bears 
testimony to the gallantry and devotion of all ranks in many a hard-fought 
action, while the admirable manner in which discipline has at all tumes been 
maintained, has contributed materially to the high reputation for soldierlike 
qualities which the Force now so deservedly enjoys. 

“ The addition of so distinguished a Force to the Bengal Army would, 
under all circumstances, be a matter of congratulation to the Commander-tn- 
Chief in India; but as a former Commandant of the Punjab Frontier 
Force, tt 1s especially gratifying to Sir Frederick Roberts that this measure 
has come into operation during his tenure of office. 

** His Excellency takes this opportunity of assuring the officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Force that it will be his special 
privilege, not only to watch over their interests in the future, but to take care 
that the many customs and traditions which have so largely contributed to 
make the Force what it ts, are interfered with as little as possible. 

““ In offering a soldier’s welcome to all ranks of the Punjab Frontier 
Force, Sir Frederick Roberts is sure that he is only giving expression to 
what rs the unanimous feeling throughout the army of Bengal.” 

It was not until August Ist, 1886, that the actual transfer of the 
Force from the Government of the Punjab to the Government of India 
finally took place; and during the previous years of its separate exis- 
tence the Punjab Frontier Force had by degrees expanded from a 
** Frontier Brigade ” of 1 light field battery, 4 regiments of infantry 
and a Corps of Guides, to a body of troops composed of 4 mountain 
batteries, 1 garrison company of artillery, 5 regiments of cavalry, the 
Corps of Guides, 4 regiments of Sikh Infantry, 6 regiments of Punjab 
Infantry and a regiment of Gurkhas. 


CHAPTER V. 
1887—-1898. 


Tue First AND SECOND MIRANZAI EXPEDITIONS. THE Tocnt VALLEY. 


No very specially important events occurred in 1887-1891, during which 
period the Regiment moved in February, 1888, from Dera Ismail 
Khan to Edwardesabad in course of relief; while in November of the 
year following it was present on the occasion of the opening of the 
Kurram Bridge by the Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne. 

On April 22nd, 1890, an Army Circular was issued under which 
a slight change was made in the constitution of the Regiment, an 
additional company of Afridis being sanctioned in place of one of the 
Dogra companies, while the enlistment of Hazaras was to be dis- 
continued, Bunerwals and Bajauris being recruited in their stead. 
The constitution of the Regiment was now to be as under :— 

Two and a half companies of Trans-Border Pathans. 
One company Cis-Border Pathans. 

One and a half companies of Punjabi Mohammedans. 
Two companies of Sikhs. 

One company of Dogras. 

At the end of this year army manceuvres on an unusually large 
and realistic scale were ordered to be held in the neighbourhood of 
Attock, and the Regiment was directed to take part. It accordingly 
marched from Edwardesabad on November 8rd, and on the 14th 
arrived at Nowshera where it was posted to the 8rd Brigade, com- 
manded by Colonel Hammond, V.C., D.S.O. The first phase of the - 
exercises lasted from November 17th to the 24th, when the Brigade 
moved to Akhora, but the last two phases of the manceuvres were 
spoilt by heavy rain, which, however, cleared in time for the field 
firing with ball ammunition, and the final march past before General 
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On December 5th the Regiment left the manceuvre area and marched 
to Kohat, where it was, in the ordinary course of events, to have relieved 
the 4th Punjab Infantry ; but owing to the recurrence of trouble in the 
Miranzai Valley, the relief was postponed, the 1st Punjab Infantry being 
ordered to remain in camp pending further orders as to its disposal. 

Ever since the expedition of 1869 the different sections of the 
Orakzai tribe had given persistent trouble, many outrages were com- 
mitted, fines imposed remained unpaid, and continual hostility was 
shown towards the Indian Government. On one or two occasions, 
however, when it had almost been decided to send an expedition into 
their country, the punishment of some other and even more trouble- 
some and important border tribe was considered to be of greater urgency, 
and matters went on as before, the Orakzais having apparently come 
to the conclusion that, when an expedition was imminent, all they had 
to do was to send in their headmen with promises of better behaviour 
in future. The British official in charge of this section of the Border 
now reported that there was no chance whatever of any enduring 
settlement with these people without an expedition, and on December 
2nd, 1890, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab recommended this 
course to be taken. 

““On January 2nd, 1891, the Government of India, concurring 
with the Lieutenant-Governor, decided that an expedition should be 
dispatched, with the special object of punishing and enforcing the 
submission of the four Samil sections, viz. : the Rabia Khel, Sheikhan, 
Mishti and Mamuzai—as well as the Sturi Khel, should the latter fail 
to submit when the Khanki Valley was occupied. The sections were 
to be informed that, whatever overtures they might now make, the 
troops would start and would occupy the Khanki Valley ; and that if 
submission were not then offered, they would be severely dealt with. 
Hangu was the advanced base. The Field Force, numbering something 
over 5,000 men, was concentrated at Kohat by January 12th, its 
advance across the border being arranged for the 19th. On the 12th 
proclamations were issued to the four Samil clans, warning them not 
to resist, and to the other Orakzai clans informing them that they 
would not be interfered with if they did not in any way oppose us.’’* 


* “ Frontier and Overseas Expeditions,” Vol. II., pp. 228, 229. 
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Brigadier-General Sir W. Lockhart, K.C.B., C.S.I., then com- 
manding the Punjab Frontier Force, was detailed to command the 
expedition, the troops composing it were divided into three columns, 
and the Ist Punjab Infantry was told off to No. 1 Column, which was 
commanded by Colonel A. McC. Bruce, and which also contained three 
troops of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, No. 4 Hazara Mountain Battery, 
half a company of Sappers, the 4th Punjab Infantry and the 28rd and © 
29th Bengal Infantry. 

The starting point for No. 1 Column was Shahu Khel. By 
January 21st, 1891, the different bodies were in position and on the 
28rd a reconnaissance was made from No. 1 Column up the Khanki 
Valley to the Mishti Khel village of Khaori and next day as far as 
Gwada; when falling back the reconnoitring party was fired upon. 
Some of the zirgas now began to come in, but the column moved on to 
and concentrated at Gwada, no opposition being encountered, and 
from here several villages were destroyed. 

On February 5th No. 1 Column marched by way of Shahu Khel 
and Hangu to Darband to furnish escorts for working parties on the 
roads leading up to the crest of the Samana Range, and it was also 
employed in destroying the villages and towns of the still obstinate 
sections of the Rabia Khel. 

By this time all the sections had agreed to the terms imposed, had 
for the most part paid up the fines levied upon them, had undertaken 
to eject undesirables and outlaws from their territory, and had consented, 
though with obvious reluctance, to the establishment of three permanent 
posts on the crest of the Samana Range. Of these the western one 
was to be at Gulistan, the central one near Sangar, and the eastern post 
at Lakha; all three were to be connected, by a mule road near the 
crest and by similar roads, with Baliamin, Darband and Hangu 
respectively. All being thus, as it seemed, tolerably amicably arranged, 
the troops were withdrawn to Hangu, with the exception of the 29th 
Bengal Infantry which remained to protect the working parties on the 
Samana, and the field force was broken up on March Ist. 

** Although, in this expedition the opposition encountered was 
almost negligible, the hardships undergone by the troops were exceed- 
ingly severe. Thirty-three cases of frostbite were dealt with in the 
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hospital, the temperature at night being at times as low as 20° below 
freezing. The political results of the expedition were, in the opinion 
of the Punjab Government, satisfactory.” 


Only a very few days after the Miranzai Field Force had broken 
up, the Deputy Commissioner reported that a combination of clans 
was being formed with the object of opposing the construction of the 
Samana posts; and, later, rumours came in that the Rabia Khel were 
endeavouring to stir up all the tribes against us. On April 4th the 
guards for the working parties on the Sangar sections of the Samana 
road were treacherously attacked, in the fighting which followed over 
twenty casualties were incurred; and the rising now seemed so general and 
the assailants so rapidly increased in numbers, that the Officer Com- 
manding on the spot fell back, abandoning the crest of the Samana 
Range. Subsequent reports proved that the Rabia Khel, Mamuzai, 
Sheikhan and Mishti sections were the originators of the outbreak, 
while they were now joined by all the Khanki Valley Orakzais, and 
were even said to be supported by the Afghan Commander-in-Chief. 


Troops were now hurried up to Kohat and Hangu, and by April 6th 
reinforcements had reached Hangu, Darband and Baliamin, of the 
Ist Punjab Infantry, fifty rifles being on that date at Hangu, 125 at 
Darband and the same number at Baliamin. On the 8th a small party 
of the Regiment was attacked near Hangu; on the 10th the camp, 
which had moved to Darband from Baliamin, was assailed by about 
a thousand tribesmen, who were beaten off without loss to us; and on 
the same day a message came in from the tribes demanding the 
abandonment of the Samana posts and the release of all hostages. 


For this, the Second Miranzai Expedition, Brigadier-General Sir 
William Lockhart was again placed in chief military and _ political 
charge, and the force, which numbered approximately 7,400 men, was 
divided into three columns—No. 1 based on Hangu and Nos. 2 and 8 
on Darband. No. 1 Column was under the command of Colonel J. M. 
Sym, C.B., and contained No. 3 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery, 
Ist Battalion King’s Royal Rifles, half a company Bengal Sappers and 
Miners, the Ist Punjab Infantry (under Lieut.-Colonel Howell), the 
27th Bengal Infantry and the Ist Battalion 5th Gurkhas. 
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It was reported that about one thousand men—Mishtis, Sheikhans, 
Mamuzais and Rabia Khel—were on the Samana, while several 
thousands more were in support in the Khanki Valley. 


On April 17th No. 1 Column advanced from Hangu and reached 
Lakha unopposed, and then moved along the crest, capturing 
successively Tsalai, Gogra, Sangar and Sartop, meeting with but trifling 
opposition and incurring comparatively few casualties. By midday on 
the 18th the whole of the Mastan Plateau—between Sartop and 
Gulistan—was in our hands. On the 19th Nos. 1 and 2 Columns 
remained halted, No. 3 moving up to Sangar in order to simplify the 
supply question, and this column was heavily attacked by day and 
also by night, the enemy advancing to within a few yards of the 
piquets. There was further fighting on the 20th. 


On the morning of the 22nd two columns moved out, and the 
Ist Punjab Infantry joined one under Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Turner 
which marched to Gulistan, and thence along the Samana crest until 
a point was reached overlooking the Chagru Valley, below the extreme 
western end of the Samana Range. In this valley some 1,500 of the 
enemy were seen to be collected, and they now began advancing in 
a threatening manner towards the Chagru Kotal. Leaving the 15th 
and 27th Bengal Infantry on the hill with the guns, the Ist Punjab 
Infantry advanced along the ridge towards the Chagru Kotal, with 
orders to work from there down the Chagru Valley, while the 2nd 
Punjab Infantry and 8rd Sikhs descended directly to the Chagru 
Valley to cut off the enemy’s retreat to the Khanki Valley. The tribal 
gathering was met, defeated with loss and dispersed, as was also another 
lashkar seen to be advancing up the Chagru from the Khanki Valley, 
and the troops then returned to camp. 


During the next few days columns of varying strength moved 
about the country, in great heat and heavy rain, and visited the 
country of all the recalcitrant tribesmen; these then, finding that 
no part of their territory was inaccessible to our troops, commenced 
to give in, and by May 15th the field force began to be broken up, 
ceasing to exist officially on June 8th, the Regiment being back at 
Kohat by the 10th. 
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During these operations the Ist Punjab Infantry had six men 
wounded. 

In Army Order No. 252 of December of this year it was 
announced that Her Majesty The Queen had been graciously pleased 
to command that the India Medal of 1854, with a clasp inscribed 
‘** Samana, 1891,” should be granted to all the troops employed in the 
late Miranzai Expedition. 

On July 1st the Snider rifles were withdrawn and the whole 
Regiment was re-armed with the Martini-Henry, while new Mackenzie 
. pattern accoutrements were received about the same time. In August 
sanction was accorded for the wearing by the Regiment of khaki 
instead of black on service in the field and during the hot weather. 

From June Ist to August 14th, 1892, the Regiment furnished the 
garrisons for the Samana posts of Shinawrie, Gulistan, Saraghari, 
Mastan, Sartop, Sangar and Dhar; and in September, being ordered 
to form part of the Kurram escort of the Chief Political Officer, Mr. 
Merk, the Regiment marched on October 11th from Kohat to Kurram, 
and thence to Sadr, where the greater part of the cold weather was 
spent, chiefly in a camp on the further bank of the Kurram River. 

For upwards of a year past the Amir of Afghanistan had been 
intriguing with certain of the tribes just beyond our border, and an agent 
and officer of his, one Sirdar Gul Mohammed Khan, had been specially 
active. Two small bodies of our troops had, in the autumn of 1892, 
been sent from India to keep the tribes in check, and their attitude 
sensibly improved; but now again the Amir’s Agent began to give 
fresh trouble and complications arose in connection with his occupation 
of Biland Khel, to the south-west of Thal; and on January 4th, 1893, 
the Regiment marched thither with one squadron of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry and two guns of No. 8 Peshawar Mountain Battery. These 
troops remained at Biland Khel until March 31st, when they moved 
for a time to Thal, the Regiment finally leaving again on May 5th and 
arriving at Abbottabad, where it was now to be quartered, on the 20th. 

The Regiment left Abbottabad on December 16th, 1896, and, 
marching by way of Kohat, reached Bannu on January 4th, 1897. 
Here the Depot was left and on the 8th the 1st Punjab Infantry marched 
for the Tochi Valley, and Headquarters arrived at Miramshah three 
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days later; garrisons for the posts of Saidgi, Idak and Boya on the 
lines of communication had been dropped en route, while two companies 
under command of a British officer formed part of the garrison at 
Datta Khel; there were thus in all four companies of the Regiment on 
detached duty. This move appears to have been consequent upon 
the arrangements which had been come to for carrying out the new 
policy in Waziristan, which recent events had made necessary. Two 
political officers had been appointed for the control of northern and 
southern Waziristan, with headquarters respectively at Miramshah 
and Wana. Several military posts had been established, and in 
Northern Waziristan the Tochi Valley was held by a military force 
occupying some half-dozen different posts. By the time the Ist 
Punjab Infantry had arrived in this part of the country, the civil and 
military headquarters had been established at Datta Khel, while the 
permanent strength of the garrison had been reduced. 

On June 6th, 1897, Mr. Gee, the political officer, who had lately 
taken over the duties from his predecessor, who had been dangerously 
wounded in a fanatical attack, arrived at Datta Khel, interviewed 
the Maliks of the local branch of the Wazirs—the Madda Khel—and 
informed them that on the following day he would visit with an escort 
the villages of Maizar and Dotoi, for the purpose of selecting the site 
for a post it was intended to erect at Maizar, and also to discuss and 
settle the matter of a fine which was overdue for an outrage recently 
committed. 

June 9th was, however, a very rainy day, and Mr. Gee’s party did 
not start from Datta Khel until 6 a.m. on the 10th, the intention being 
to return to Datta Khel the same afternoon. The escort was composed 
of 12 sabres of the Ist Punjab Cavalry, 2 guns of No. 6 Bombay 
Mountain Battery, 200 rifles of the 1st Sikhs, and 108 rifles furnished 
by the detachment Ist Punjab Infantry of ‘* B ” and ‘* D ” Companies 
(Manjha and Doaba Sikhs and Khattaks), under Lieutenant C. L. S. 
Seton-Browne—the whole under the command of Lieut.-Colonel A. C. 
Bunny, of the Ist Sikhs. Each man carried twenty rounds on his 
person and ten boxes of reserve ammunition followed the column, 
but there were only sixteen rounds for each of the two mountain 


guns. 
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About 9.30 a.m. the party arrived at Maizar, a cultivated tract of 
ground forming an upper and a lower plateau, some 2,500 yards from 
north to south and 1,200 from east to west, along both sides of the 
upper plateau a dozen walled hamlets being scattered about. The 
village of Dotoi was about four miles from Maizar. 

On arrival there was no sign whatever of intended hostility, women 
and children were seen about the houses, and the Maliks professed 
friendship, pointing out a place under some trees on the edge of the 
upper plateau, where they suggested that the troops should halt while 
a meal was being prepared for the Mohammedan soldiers. The spot 
suggested for the troops to halt was close under the walls of a village, 
commanded by several others 200 to 400 yards distant, but Colonel 
Bunny ordered the two guns to unlimber close to the garden wall of 
the village and drew up his infantry on the outer flank of the guns. 
Guards were posted and the men did not pile arms, each man retaining 
his rifle. 

Mr. Gee then went on to Dotoi, returning about 11.30, when the 
promised meal was served and a j7irga commenced discussions with 
Mr. Gee. Suddenly a man was seen to wave a sword from the top 
of one of the towers of the village, all the local men at once cleared 
away and fire was opened from the houses, the second shot wounding 
Lieutenant Seton-Browne. The British officers were evidently made 
the object of the fire, for Colonel Bunny was almost at once mortally 
wounded, and the two artillery officers were shortly afterwards also 
hit. The guns opened with case at 100 yards range on a large body 
of men who seemed preparing to charge, and when the case was expended 
shrapnel was fired reversed, and the enemy were driven back into the 
village. But only sixteen rounds per gun being available, this supply 
very soon began to run short, and the troops were ordered to fall back 
to the low ridge overlooking Maizar from the Datta Khel direction. 
The baggage mules having stampeded on the commencement of the 
firing, some of the reserve ammunition had to be abandoned. 

‘“The enemy now appeared on all sides in great force, but the 
retirement, which now commenced under such very trying conditions, 
was carried out with great deliberation and in the most stubborn and 
gallant manner. At its commencement Lieutenant Higginson, Ist 
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Sikhs, was shot through the arm, and Surgeon-Captain Cassidy in the 
knee, so that all the British military officers were now wounded, one of 
them mortally ; but they all continued to carry out their duties and 
lead their men. The circumstances were trying in the extreme for the 
troops, and their staunchness is worthy of the highest praise. Subadars 
Naram Singh, Ist Sikhs, Sundar Singh, Ist Punjab Infantry, and 
Jemadar Sherzad, Ist Sikhs, behaved with the greatest gallantry. 
Getting together a party of their men, they made a most determined 
stand by the wall of a garden whence they covered the first withdrawal, 
remaining themselves under heavy fire till the enemy closed with them. 
It was at this spot that Subadar Sundar Singh, Ist Punjab Infantry, 
was killed, and that by far the greatest number of the casualties of the 
day occurred.’’* 

While this stand was being made the wounded were recovered and 
helped away, and the retirement was then continued to a low kotal 
some 300 yards distant, where a fresh position was occupied, the guns 
firing blank in the hope of deceiving and checking the enemy, since all 
the service ammunition had by this time been expended ; from here, 
too, some of the sowars with the party were sent back to the camp at 
Datta Khel, reporting what had occurred and asking for reinforcements. 
A further retirement was slowly and systematically carried out until 
the Sheranni Plain was reached, and, as stated in the official account, 
** the fact that the retreat over a distance of three miles occupied three 
and a half hours shows how stubbornly the enemy was resisted.” 

During this retirement the casualties naturally increased in number, 
and more than one of the few British officers present with the little 
force was wounded a second, and even a third time, one of them fatally, 
while Lieut.-Colonel Bunny died on the road. Eventually, about 
5.80 p.m., a good position was found about a mile from the last of 
the ridges, and here reinforeements—two companies of the Ist Sikhs 
bringing up extra ammunition—arrived upon the scene. The heights 
around and the village of Sheranni were now heavily shelled, the village 
set on fire and the enemy finally fell back ;_ the further withdrawal was 
then unmolested, the rearguard reaching camp at Datta Khel about 
12.30 a.m. on June Lith. 


* «¢ Official Report of the Operations of the Tochi Field Force, 1897-98,” p. 7. 
UW 
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The casualties in the force totalled 26 killed and 85 wounded, 
and of these the Ist Punjab Infantry had 1 Indian officer and 7 other 
ranks killed, 1 British officer and 6 non-commissioned officers and men 
wounded. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. du G. Gray, Ist Punjab Infantry, now came up 
from Miramshah to Datta Khel and assumed command of the troops 
in the Tochi Valley ; and in the report which he was required to furnish 
to Army Headquarters on the Maizar affair, he said many flattering 
but wholly deserved, things about the conduct of all ranks of the 
little force. “‘The behaviour of Lieutenants Seton-Browne and 
Higginson,” he wrote, “‘in leading their men, and, after the death of 
their seniors, conducting the retreat, though themselves severely 
wounded, is worthy of high praise. ... Subadars Narain Singh (1st 
Sikhs), Sundar Singh (Ist Punjab Infantry), and Jemadar Sherzad (1st 
Sikhs), behaved with the greatest gallantry. Getting together a party of 
their men they made a most determined stand by the wall of a garden, 
and from it they covered the first withdrawal, themselves under heavy 
fire, remaining till the enemy closed with them. ... The latter 
officer (Subadar Narain Singh) also, with great presence of mind, 
removed a large quantity of ammunition from the reserve boxes of his 
regiment and rapidly distributed it. Some was also carried away by 
Bugler Bela Singh, Ist Punjab Infantry. ... The conduct of Subadar 
Sundar Singh (lst Punjab Infantry) at the place where he died was 
most heroic. 

‘“ At this place many other men behaved with great heroism. 
All those who fell there gave their lives to cover the withdrawal of 
their comrades. Among the survivors Lance-Naik Ishar Singh, 
“1st Punjab Infantry, fought the enemy hand-to-hand very gallantly 
there, killing several with his bayonet, and generally rendering great 
help; and Bugler Bela Singh, 1st Punjab Infantry, was again con- 
spicuous, fighting bravely and effectively with a rifle-he saved from 
one of the killed, and later in distributing under fire the ammunition 
which had been saved.... Sepoy Allahyar Khan, Ist Punjab 
Infantry, carried Lieutenant Seton-Browne, wounded, to the Kotal.... 
Lance-Naik Assa Singh, Ist Punjab Infantry, did good work in helping 
Lieutenant Seton-Browne along when the enemy was pressing the 
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retreat. ... Sepoy Nurdad, Ist Punjab Infantry, repulsed an attack 
of a party of the enemy. After shooting down two of them at a very 
short distance, he led a successful counter-charge against them, being 
himself severely wounded.” 

The following letter is from Sir William Lockhart to Major-General 
Corrie-Bird, who had by this time assumed command of the Tochi Valley 
Force :— 

“Will you please communicate the following message from me to the 
1st Sikhs, 1st Punjab Infantry and the 6th Bombay Battery, and to any 
others who may have been engaged in the Tocht surprise and retirement. 

“I have now received full accounts of the treacherous attack on you 
at Maizar last June, and I wish to tell all ranks how proud I am to have 
commanded the force to which you belong, and how rejoiced I am to hear 
the story of your bravery recounted all over Europe. One thing ts 
acknowledged by all, namely that no troops of any country in the world 
could have shown greater bravery in retiring or alacrity in reinforcing 
than you have shown, and that you have added another brilliant feat to the 
long list of gallant deeds performed by the Punjab Frontier Force since tt 
was first raised.” 

The following from the Viceroy was published in the Gazette of 
India of July 17th :-— 

“The Governor General in Council entirely concurs with His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in his apprectation of the gallaniry 
and devotion of the British officers, and of the coolness, bravery and 
discipline of all ranks when deprived of their leaders and compelled to 
retire under the most difficult conditions. 

“The conduct of both officers and men on this most trying occasion 
was worthy of the best traditions of the Punjab Frontier Force, and will 
add to the high reputation for soldterlike conduct which the Force has ever 
enjoyed.” 

At the time of the Maizar affair the force in the Tochi was thus 
distributed :— 

At Datta Khel... 4 guns, No. 6 Bombay Mountain Battery ; 
2 Maxim guns; 20 sabres, lst Punjab 
Cavalry ; the Ist Sikhs and 2 companies 
of the 1st Punjab Infantry. 

H2 
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At Boya ... 20 sabres, Ist Punjab Cavalry; 92 rifles, 
Ist Punjab Infantry. 

At Miramshah ... 40 sabres, 1st Punjab Cavalry; 368 rifles, 
Ist Punjab Infantry. 

At Idak ... ... 20 sabres, Ist Punjab Cavalry; 40 rifles, 
1st Punjab Infantry. 

At Saidgi ..- 20 sabres, Ist Punjab Cavalry; 52 rifles, 
Ist Punjab Infantry. 

Immediately on news of the outrage reaching headquarters, the 
Ist Punjab Infantry was ordered to concentrate at Datta Khel; 
250 rifles of the 38rd Bengal Infantry were ordered up from Bannu 
on June 12th to relieve the detachments of the Ist Punjab Infantry 
in the Tochi Valley ; the 8rd Sikhs and 200 sabres of the 8rd Punjab 
Cavalry were sent from Kohat to Bannu ; and the 2nd Punjab Infantry 
was moved to Kohat in replacement of the 8rd Sikhs. 

On their side the Madda Khel, those responsible for the treacherous 
attack upon our troops, were doing their best to stir up their neighbours 
against us, though there was at present no means of knowing what the 
effect of those appeals would be; and Colonel Gray from Datta Khel 
strongly urged that if it was proposed to enter and occupy Maizar, 
no smaller force than two strong brigades should be employed. 

On June 17th the Governor-General in Council decided that an 
advance should be made to Maizar to destroy the offending villages, 
and a force of a strength of two brigades was detailed. The lst Punjab 
Infantry was to be in the 1st Brigade, commanded by Brigadier-General 
G. C. Egerton, A.D.C., C.B., D.S.O., and which contained also one 
squadron Ist Punjab Cavalry, No. 3 Peshawar Mountain Battery, 
No. 2 Company Bengal Sappers and Miners, the 2nd Battalion Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders and the 33rd Bengal Infantry. Bannu 
was fixed upon as the point of concentration for such troops as were not 
already in the Tochi, and Major-General G. Corrie-Bird, C.B., was 
appointed to command the whole force. 

By July 7th the concentration was practically complete, and orders 
were issued for the onward march into the Tochi and further concentra- 
tion at Datta Khel; by July 19th the advanced troops had all reached 
Datta Khel and the posts on the line of communication were strongly 
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held. On this day the strength of the 1st Punjab Infantry is given in 
the official account as 276 rifles only. 

In spite of these movements of troops, the disturbances in the 
valley still continued—camels being carried off from the neighbourhood 
of our posts and the telegraph wires being cut in many places ;_ but it 
was now reported that the sections of the Madda Khel living about 
Maizar and Sheranni had moved to the hills, taking with them their 
flocks and herds and all portable property. 

On the 20th the Ist Brigade marched to Sheranni, leaving the 
2nd in camp as reserve, and both Sheranni and Maizar were found to 
be deserted. By August 5th all the defences in the neighbourhood 
had been destroyed, with no opposition at all beyond some sniping into 
camp at night; and columns from both brigades explored the neigh- 
bouring valleys during the next few days. It was not, however, until 
November 14th that a large 7¢rga of the Madda Khel came into camp, 
made formal submission, paid up an old fine long owing, and also the 
first instalment of that imposed for the Maizar attack. On January 
80th, 1898, the Field Force finally broke up, but the Regiment remained 
on in the Tochi, headquarters being at Datta Khel and two companies 
being stationed at Boya. 

On the break-up of the Tochi Field Force the General Officer 
Commanding expressed his high appreciation of the work done by the 
Regiment during the course of the operations ; and the Brigade Com- 
mander particularly mentioned the loyalty which the Afridis belonging 
to the Regiment had evinced at a time when their own country was 
being invaded. While the expedition lasted he had an Afridi body- 
guard furnished by the 1st Punjab Infantry, and he expressed himself 
as highly pleased with them. 

So soon as, in the autumn of 1897, military operations against the 
Afridis and Orakzais became unavoidable, the Commander-in-Chief in 
India issued General Order No. 685, dated October 8th, 1897, stating 
“That it had been decided not to employ regiments containing Afridis 
in the operations about to take place against their fellow countrymen,” 
and the Ist Punjab Infantry was accordingly not sent into the field. 

On the dispersal of the Force lately employed in the Maizar 
operations, the command of the troops ordered to remain for a time 
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in the Tochi was assumed by Brigadier-General G. C. Egerton, and 
these troops comprised 2 squadrons 1st Punjab Cavalry, 4 guns 
No. 6 Bengal Mountain Battery, the 14th Sikhs, the 33rd Bengal 
Infantry and the 1st Punjab Infantry. 

The India Medal, 1895, with clasp inscribed “‘ Punjab Frontier, 
1897-98,” was granted to all troops who proceeded beyond Edwardesa- 
bad between June 10th, 1897, and January 30th, 1898, inclusive. 

The Tochi expedition can have only just come to an end when the 
news reached the Regiment of the death, in his ninety-second year, of 
Major-General Sir John Coke, K.C.B., the man who almost exactly 
half a century earlier had raised the 1st Punjab Infantry, had commanded 
it in many campaigns on and beyond the border, had marched with it 
to Delhi in the days of the Mutiny, and had bequeathed to the Corps 
a great name and very noble traditions. In acknowledging a wreath 
which Lieutenant Seton-Browne, who at the time was at home on 
leave, had sent on behalf of all ranks of the Regiment, the sister of 
the deceased wrote :—‘‘ He loved the old Regiment so dearly, and 
always rejoiced to hear of them and their gallant deeds, especially in 
this last Frontier war, and it was a joy to him to know that the old 
Corps retained the same noble character as when they served under 
him. I do not think his name will soon be forgotten, and to be re- 
membered in the dear old Regiment is what he would have most 
desired.” 

The following Regimental Order was published under date of 
January 14th, 1898 :— 

** The Commanding Officer has much regret in communicating to the 
Regiment the news of the death at his home in England, on December 18th, 
1897, of Major-General Sir John Coke, K.C.B., who originally raised the 
Regiment in 1849, and who commanded it at the Siege of Delhi during the 
Mutiny and for many years afterwards. 

“On account of this the Regimental Band will not play, except on 
parade, for a period of one week ; and as far as possible all parades will 
be suspended during that period as a mark of respect to Sir John Coke's 
memory.” 

Sir John Lawrence had described General Coke as “ one of the 
models of Frontier officers, good administrators and able soldiers— 
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men who devoted their health, and even their hves, to their duty.” 
Of Sir Charles Napier’s opinion of him, of the Regiment he raised and 
of his gifts of leadership, something has already been said in these 
pages ; and now the brave life had come to an end, full of years and 
full of honour—* and so he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded 
for him on the other side.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
1899—1914. 


OPERATIONS AGAINST THE Mansup Wazirs. THE MOHMAND FIELD 
FORCE. 


THE troops retained in the Tochi Valley, after the departure of the bulk 
of the forces employed in the recent operations, had a good deal to do 
in moving about the country arresting evil-doers and maintaining order 
generally. | 

On February 5th, 1899, two hundred of the 1st Punjab Infantry, 
with 300 Sikhs, two guns of the Mountain Battery and a handful of 
the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, marched at 10 p.m. to surprise the village of 
Gumatti—some eight miles north of Bannu, and just beyond our 
administrative border—a village which was known to be harbouring 
certain outlaws. The march through the Gumatti Pass in the dark was 
difficult, there being many deep pools of water with steep and precipitous 
banks, while no guides were available. 

The village was reached and surrounded by our troops very early 
on the morning of the 6th, and the surrender of the outlaws was 
demanded. This was, however, refused and some of the “‘ wanted ”’ 
men shut themselves up in two strong towers and opened fire on the 
troops. The towers were found to be too stoutly constructed to be 
damaged by our gun fire, and an infantry attack, in which some thirty 
rifles of the Regiment took part, failed of effect, since the towers could 
not, of course, be pulled down by hand, and the force does not appear 
to have been equipped with ladders, explosives or special tools of any 
kind. A second attempt by the guns to breach the walls of the towers 
having failed, the force commenced to fall back, the 1st Punjab Infantry 
providing the rearguard ; and this was greatly harassed by the enemy 
during the retirement, especially when moving through the Gumatti 
Pass, the heights commanding which had been occupied by the 
tribesmen. 
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In the Regiment Subadar Hassan was mortally wounded, one man 
was killed, and Lieutenant A. M. Houston and three other ranks were 
wounded. 

Crimes of all kinds continued to be committed on this part of the 
frontier, and on February 9th a force marched to re-visit and destroy 
Gumatti, 300 of the Ist Punjab Infantry again forming part of it. On 
this occasion there was, however, no opposition, the towers were blown 
up and the village of Gumatti was destroyed, the troops being back in 
cantonments about 7 p.m. the same day. On both occasions the force 
was under the command of Colonel A. Batten, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, 
and the detachments of the Regiment were accompanied by Major 
Mein, Captains Kirkpatrick and Smart, Lieutenants Seton-Browne, 
Houston and Herdon, the last named as staff officer to the officer 
commanding the column. 

On December 12th the Regiment left the Tochi and moved back 
to Kohat, arriving there on the 18th; but on January 10th, 1900, it 
marched to occupy certain posts on the Samana Range; and here in 
July and August a severe outbreak of cholera occurred among the 
troops garrisoning Fort. Lockhart, there being thirteen cases among 
the fighting men of the Regiment, of whom nine died, while of the 
regimental followers there was one death among the five attacked. 

On November 9th the Regiment was relieved on the Samana by 
the 1st Bn. 5th Gurkhas and marched to Kohat, proceeding thence in 
the middle of January, 1901, to attend a camp of exercise in the neigh- 
bourhood. While here the sad news was received of the death of the 
Queen-Empress and the manceuvres were abandoned, the Regiment 
returning to Kohat. 

In October, Lee-Enfield rifles were issued to all ranks, the Martini- 
Henry rifles being returned to the arsenal; and on November 7th the 
Regiment left Kohat in ordinary course of relief to march by way of 
Bannu to Dera Ismail Khan. On arrival, however, at Pezu, on the 
16th, orders were received for the Ist Punjab Infantry to proceed to 
Tank to take part in the blockade of the Mahsud Wazirs which had 
become effective on December Ist, 1900, consequent on the trouble 
given by this tribe at the close of the operations in the Tochi Valley, 
and which had made it necessary for the Government of India to under- 
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take the punishment of these people for the fourth time. At first the 
blockade seemed likely to be effective; but in the middle of January, 
1901, many fresh offences were committed, and, in spite of all representa- 
tions by the Commissioner of the Derajat, raids and offences continued, 
at least two attacks being made upon our Border Police posts, when 
rifles and ammunition were carried off. The Government’s patience 
now being exhausted, it was decided that active retaliation should 
succeed the passive phase of the blockade. 

Sending on the depot to Dera Ismail Khan, the Regiment marched 
to Tank which was reached on November 18th, and it was found on 
arrival that a scheme of operations had been drawn up under which 
punitive columns starting from different points were to make short 
excursions of three to four days’ duration into the country of the 
Mahsud Wazirs. The first series of operations was directed against — 
the tribesmen of the Khaisora and Shahur Valleys, combined by demon- 
strations from Jandola into the Takki Zam, and from Datta Khel 
against the north-western portions of the Mahsud country, the object 
being to destroy all defences, to capture as many prisoners and cattle 
as possible and to carry off or destroy any grain and fodder found. 
Four columns proceeded into the hostile country—No. 1 moving from 
Datta Khel, No. 2 from Jandola, No. 8 from Sarwakai and No. 4 from 
Wana, the Ist Punjab Infantry providing companies to accompany two 
of these columns. 

On November 20th two hundred rifles, taken from “ F,” “G”’ 
and ‘“‘H’”’ Companies, under Captain Seton-Browne, D.S.O., with 
whom was Lieutenant J. P. Villiers-Stuart, proceeded to Sarwakai 
to join No. 3 Column under Colonel MacLeod, 29th Punjab Infantry ; 
and on the following day the headquarters and remaining five companies 
of the Regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gray, marched to Zam to 
jom No. 2, or Southern Waziristan Movable Column, which was com- 
manded by Colonel McRae, 45th Sikhs. No. 2 Column contained also 
the 27th Punjab Infantry, the 45th Sikhs and the 9th Bombay Infantry, 
while in No. 3 were the 85th Sikhs and the 29th Punjab Infantry, each 
column being about one thousand strong. 

Of the two columns of which the Regiment formed part, No. 2 
moved off the first, leaving Jandola on the 24th and proceeding via 
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Mandana Kach up to Takki Zam and thence to Marghaband, a village 
in the river bed, which was destroyed. Then moving on, the column 
was fired on, when nearing the village and caves at Kot Shingi, and there 
the enemy’s position, on the V-shaped end of a raghza at the junction 
of the Takki Zam and Guri Khel streams, was turned by a company of 
the Regiment and stormed in front by the 45th Sikhs, who formed the 
advance of the column. The village and caves about Kot Shingi were 
then cleared and the village of Aimal Khel Kot was destroyed, much 
grain, etc., being here taken, the enemy throughout keeping up a 
desultory fire. 

A retirement on Jandola was now ordered, and about 9.30 a.m. 
this commenced, the Ist Punjab Infantry providing the rearguard ; 
the enemy followed up tolerably closely and boldly, but was not able 
to inflict much damage until Mandana Kach was reached. Here, as 
Subadar Mohammed Gul and Havildar Mir Mohammed were coming 
away with the last piquet, fire was opened on them at short range, and 
the subadar was killed and the havildar was mortally wounded. The 
column reached Jandola about 4 p.m. without further fighting, but 
with a loss to the Regiment of 2 killed or died of wounds and 5 wounded. 

From November 26th to December 8rd the Regiment remained at 
Jandola, taking part in several reconnaissances ; but while the head- 
quarters of the Regiment had been engaged as above described, the 
companies under Captain Seton-Browne which had joined Colonel 
MacLeod’s—No. 8—Column, had been employed in the following 
manner. 

No. 8 Column moved out at 2 a.m. on the 25th from Sarwakai 
towards the Ospana Raghza, the Ist Punjab Infantry companies 
leading, and while it was still dark a signal shot fired by the enemy 
rang out on the left flank of the column. The ist Punjab Infantry 
pushed on, and, reaching the mouth of the valley as day was breaking, 
saw the enemy driving their flocks and herds away up the hillsides. 
One company of the Regiment doubled forward to seize the hill on the 
right, while the main body advanced straight up the valley. Here 
some villages were reached and destroyed and a certain amount 
of stock was captured, the tribesmen having managed to get the greater 
part away. Before night fell the village of Waspas was reached, and 
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it was arranged to storm it in the morning should the enemy not have 
previously evacuated it. 

Next morning the detachment of the Regiment descended to and 
destroyed the village, while the rest of the column moved on to and 
burnt the hamlet of Paradai, the enemy following up the retirement 
and the three companies of the Regiment being called upon to help in 
the rearguard. The night of the 25th-26th was spent on the Ospana 
Raghza, and next day the column fell back to Sarwakai, the rearguard 
furnished by the Regiment being again followed up. There were, 
however, no casualties in the three companies of the Ist Punjab 
Infantry. 

During the next few days reconnaissances were carried out, but 
on December 8rd the three companies rejoined the headquarters from 
Sarwakai at Jandola, where the whole Regiment was now concentrated. 

It was considered necessary that such punishment as the Mahsuds 
had now received should be followed up, and General Egerton, command- 
ing the Punjab Frontier Force, was ordered to undertake further opera- 
tions against them and five more battalions and a mountain battery 
were sent up to him. 

On December 4th a force of 2,500 men and four guns, the whole 
under Brigadier-General Dening, left Jandola and again moved to — 
Kot Shingi. The force was divided into two columns under Colonel 
McRae and Lieutenant-Colonel Gray, the 1st Punjab Infantry, with the 
following officers :—Major Kirkpatrick, Captains Houston and Seton- 
Browne, Lieutenants Alexander and Villiers-Stuart—being in the 
column commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Gray. Kot Shingi was 
occupied without opposition, and the force marching up the Tazar 
Tang, then crossed the Umar Raghza and bivouacked at Dwe Shinkai. 
Here the troops came under fire and the Regiment had one man 
wounded. Qn the 5th, after the defences of several] villages had been 
destroyed, orders were given for a retirement on Guri Khel, but during 
this movement the rearguard, composed of the 45th Sikhs, was much 
pressed and two companies of the Ist Punjab Infantry were sent back 
to help them. The force halted on the 6th, the piquets being frequently 
fired into, and the rearward march to Jandola was again followed up 
nearly all the way, Jandola being reached on the 8th. 
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The Regiment remained quietly at Jandola until December 19th, 
when a third series of operations commenced, two columns now moving 
out from Jandola and Sarwakai respectively and converging on Dwe 
Shinkai, where, as also in the Spli Toi Algad, there were known to be 
many Mahsud settlements. 

Neither column met with any opposition of a serious nature, 
and on the 21st the two met at Dwe Shinkai, two companies of the 
Regiment, under Lieutenant Villiers-Stuart, having been detached 
en route with a small force which raided into the hills and captured 
some cattle. 

On the 22nd the whole force, less some guards left in camp, moved 
up the Dwe Shinkai in three columns, the Regiment being in the centre 
column under Colonel Gray. During the advance a certain amount 
of opposition was encountered and two men of the Regiment were hit. 
Some of the enemy defences were destroyed and the force then retired 
on Laluzai, two more men of the 1st Punjab Infantry being wounded 
during this movement. On the 28rd the main body retired direct on 
Guri Khel, while a detached force of three battalions, one of these being 
the Regiment, and two guns, moved over the watershed into the Wacha 
Khwana Nullah. The enemy opposed the advance and pursued the 
force at one time very closely, but five villages were destroyed and a 
tower was blown up. None of the Regiment were hit this day, but 
Captain Houston, Subadar Zarghun Shah and his company distinguished 
themselves by the way they rushed a position on a hill occupied by 
the enemy. The whole force bivouacked at Guri Khel for the night 
and was back at Jandola on December 24th. 

On January Ist, 1902, the Jandola force again moved out, the 
Regiment forming part of a column under Colonel MacLeod, 29th Punjab 
Infantry. Kot Shingi was reached that day without opposition, and 
on the 2nd the Regiment acted as rearguard to the force, which moved 
by Shahmanzai to a bivouac on the crest line between the Takki Zam 
and Shuza Valleys. Excursions were made into the neighbouring 
valleys, and much damage was inflicted on the tribesmen before, on 
the 7th, the force fell back to Jandola, where active operations now came 
to anend. On the 16th a deputation of the tribesmen came in to ask 
for terms, and by March 10th every one of our demands had been met, 
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when the blockade was raised and all restrictions connected with it 
were withdrawn. 

From January 9th to the 20th the Regiment was at Zam, and from 
January 21st to March 31st at Jandola. While at Zam the 1st Punjab 
Infantry was inspected by General Egerton, who congratulated all 
ranks on the good work done during the recent operations. It was 
the subject of remark among other units of the force engaged that, after 
the first day at Kot Shingi, the Mahsuds never followed up the Regiment 
with any real vigour. On one occasion, when taking over the rearguard 
duties from the 35th Sikhs, an Indian officer of that corps remarked 
to an officer of the Ist Punjab Infantry: ‘“‘ Now that your Regiment 
has taken over the rearguard, I suppose they (the enemy) will stop 
shooting ’’—and they did ! 

On March 31st the Regiment left Jandola, and marching by Tank, 
Hathala and Potha, reached Dera Ismail Khan on the 25th. 

During 1902 a party of twenty-five men of the Regiment, under 
command of Subadar Zarghun Shah, left for England to form part of 
the Indian Army Contingent attending the coronation ceremonies of 
King Edward VII, while later in the year a composite double-company 
left Dera Ismail Khan to help to make up the composite Punjab 
Frontier Force battalion at the Delhi Durbar. 

On June 25th, 1902, Major-General Sir Frederick J. Keen, K.C.B., 
formerly commandant of the Regiment, died. 

In the year 1903 the Indian Army was wholly reorganized, and 
some very drastic changes came into effect which materially altered 
the individuality of its regiments. 

On November 28th, 1902, Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener had 
taken over the appointment of Commander-in-Chief in India, and at 
once began to draw up schemes for the reorganization and redistribu- 
tion of the Army. Under G.G.O. No. 1, of 1908, the designation of 
“Indian Staff Corps ’’ was abolished and that of “‘ Indian Army ” 
was substituted, while by G.G.O. No. 287, of March 2nd, the Punjab 
Frontier Force came to an end as a distinct corps. 

Later, the Army in India was divided into three army corps— 
a Northern, a Western and an Eastern; and finally, in India Army 
Order No. 281, of October 2nd, all regiments were numbered in one 
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sequence according to their arms—the Gurkha regiments excepted— 
the old presidency designations were done away with, and the Ist 
Punjab Infantry was for the future to be known and numbered as 
‘The 55th Coke’s Rifles (Frontier Force),’’ and to be linked with the 
57th and 58th Rifles (the 4th and 5th Punjab Infantry), the regimental 
centre being at Dera Ismail Khan. 

For the greater part of this year the Regiment was in charge of 
the Jandola outposts. During the next few years there are no events 
of very outstanding importance to record in connection with the hfe 
of the 55th Rifles, as the Regiment must now be called, except that in 
1904 the Regiment furnished two parties of mounted infantry for 
service in the Tibetan Expedition of this year. 

On November 80th, 1905, the Regiment left Dera Ismail Khan 
for Rawalpindi to take part in the manceuvres held on the occasion of 
the visit to India of H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, the present King; 
and on the break-up of the camp of exercise the 55th Rifles marched 
to Nowshera and occupied the lines near the railway station. 

On April 4th, 1906, Lieutenant-Colonel A. Nicholls, Lieutenant 
H. Street, Subadar Mansur Khan, Havildar Isar Singh and Sepoy 
Gulab Shah proceeded to Delhi to represent the Regiment at the 
unveiling of a memorial to General John Nicholson ; and at the begin- 
ning of the cold weather Coke’s Rifles, as part of the reserve column 
for the Chitral relief, marched to Chakdara, returning to Nowshera a 
month later. The Regiment, in common with the rest of the force, 
suffered much from malarial fever while on this duty. It was again 
called upon for the same work during the winter season of 1907. 

With the close of the Tirah Expedition of 1897-98, it was hoped 
that the settlement effected, and the knowledge the Afridis now possessed 
that no part of their country was inaccessible to our troops, would 
have led to at least a considerable period of quiet on this part of the 
frontier. In the year 1904, however, a number of influential Afridis 
visited Kabul, where they were given a very friendly reception, return- 
ing to their homes determined—particularly the Zakha Khel members 
of the deputation—to inaugurate and pursue a policy of opposition 
to the British authorities. During the next three or four years raids, 
increasing in audacity, were committed on our border by the Zakka 
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Khel, culminating in an especially daring raid by seventy or eighty 
men on the city of Peshawar, where property valued at a lakh of rupees 
was carried off. | : 

The Government now issued orders for the mobilization of a 
force of three brigades in view of an advance into the Bazar Valley. 
The 55th Rifles were told off to form part of the 3rd Brigade, com- 
manded by Major-General Watkis; but the operations, which only 
endured from February 138th to the 27th, 1908, were successfully carried 
through by the 1st and 2nd Brigades alone, and the services of the 8rd 
were not called for. But Major-General Sir J. Willcocks, who was in 
command of the force, made a special request for the services of a small 
party of the 55th as a personal escort, and 2 havildars, 2 naiks and 
21 sepoys were accordingly detailed under Jemadar Daoud Shah, and 
these served with the Bazar Valley Field Force from February 11th to 
March 4th. 

During the course of the operations consequent upon the outbreak 
of the Pathan revolt of 1897-8, the Mohmands had been dealt with and 
their country over-run from end to end, but raids upon the villages 
near our border continued to occur. It was hoped, however, by the 
responsible authorities, that some advance had been made, and this 
belief was strengthened by the fact that the Mohmands made no serious 
opposition to the railway which was under construction to the Afghan 
frontier through Shilman. In March, 1908, however, three rather 
serious raids were made by Mohmand tribesmen upon villages near 
Shabkadr, some sixteen miles almost due north of Peshawar, and in 
consequence of these outrages, and the reported presence of a con- 
siderable Mohmand gathering, the posts at Abazai and Shabkadr were 
strengthened. This gathering rapidly increased in numbers; by 
April 17th it was computed at 5,000 men, including 2,000 Afghans ; 
by the 21st it had swollen to 10,000, some of our frontier posts had been 
fired into, the telegraph wire had been cut, and it was reported that men 
were coming in from Bajaur, Asmar, Kunar, Kohistan and the Utman 
Khel country. General Willcocks, then in command at Peshawar, had 
been instructed to maintain a purely defensive attitude, giving no 
excuse for possible Mohmand attack ; but the enemy advance now made 
it necessary for him to strengthen the Abazai—Shabkadr—Michni 
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line, and he accordingly called up additional troops, and, with their 
arrival, he soon had collected on this part of the frontier 2,700 infantry, 
520 sabres and 12 guns. 

At 4 p.m. on April 20th orders reached the Regiment to send a 
detachment of 200 rifles to Peshawar, and at midnight this party moved 
off, accompanied by Colonel Nicholls, Captain Houston, Lieutenants 
Milne, Leith-Ross, Acworth and Currey—Lieutenants Mahon and 
Evans remaining behind in charge of the Depot. Taru was reached 
early on the morning of the 21st, and, halting during the heat of the 
day, the onward march was resumed at 4.30 in the afternoon and the 
detachment arrived at Peshawar the same evening. Here orders were 
awaiting Colonel Nicholls to move on to Shabkadr at moon-rise, but 
these were later cancelled and others substituted directing the party 
to return to Nowshera by rail on the 28rd. On this day, however, 
fresh orders were issued and the detachment, with other parties of the 
Seaforth Highlanders, 28th Punjabis and 45th Sikhs, which had also 
been sent for from Nowshera, were instructed to stand fast at Peshawar. 

On the morning of the 24th the Regiment received the disappointing 
intelligence that, though it had originally been included in the order 
of battle for the proposed Mohmand operations, it had now been struck 
out ; but none the less it received orders at 2 p.m. to march at 4 p.m. for 
Shabkadr as escort for a battery and supply of small-arms ammunition 
proceeding thither. It was not, however, to cross the bridge of boats, 
five miles short of Shabkadr, before daylight on the 25th. Before the 
detachment of the 55th marched off, however, a staff officer arrived, 
bearing the very welcome news that the Regiment was, after all, to 
form part of the expeditionary force, being posted to the 2nd Infantry 
Brigade. This was commanded by Major-General Barrett, and was 
composed of the Ist Bn. Seaforth Highlanders, the Guides Infantry, 
the 28th Punjabis and the 55th Coke’s Rifles. 

Marching at 6 p.m. on the 24th, the river was crossed at daylight 
by the Shah Alam bridge, and Shabkadr was reached at 10 a.m. on the 
25th, the detachment bivouacking on the south-east slopes of the fort. 
Here news was received of the defeat on the previous day of the 
Mohmand lashkars, which had assembled on the low hills to the west of 
Matta Moghal. On the 28th the Regiment moved to Jangli Burj and 
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was employed here in entrenching the position and in demolition work 
of various kinds. 


By the beginning of May it became clear that the centre of unrest 
had now shifted to the Khyber, where for some time past one Sufi 
Sahib, a noted freebooter, had been collecting a force of Afghans, 
estimated at anything up to 20,000 men, who were advancing upon 
Landi Khana, and were believed to intend an attack on the fortified 
serai at Landi Kotal on the night of May 2nd. On May Ist General 
Barrett arrived at Jangli Burj with the Seaforth Highlanders and a 
mountain battery, leaving hurriedly next day for Peshawar with the 
Guides Infantry; while the detachment of the 55th was reinforced on 
the same day by a party of one Indian officer and 124 rank and file from 
the depot, under Captain Alexander. 


The same evening orders came for Colonel Nicholls to evacuate 
Jangli Burj the following morning and march to the post at Garhi Sadr, 
a mile and a half south of Abazai, relieving there the 57th Rifles, required 
to rejoin the Ist Brigade of the Mohmand Field Force. In consequence 
of these orders, Captain Houston, Lieutenants Pope (58th Rifles, 
attached) and Leith-Ross, with 210 other ranks, occupied Abazai, while 
the remainder of the Regiment marched to and took over on May 8rd 
the defence of the Garhi Sadr post. 


On the 5th Major Andrew, Lieutenant Street and 2nd-Lieutenant 
Gaisford, 58th Rifles, were attached to the Regiment for duty, and a 
further reinforcement of 268 all ranks came up from the depot under 
Lieutenant Grisewood, I.M.S. On the 9th another party of 72 rifles 
arrived, but on the following day orders came to demolish the post, and, 
on being joined by the Abazai detachment, the Regiment was to fall 
back and rejoin the 2nd Brigade at Hafiz Kor. This concentration was 
duly effected on the 12th, when the strength of the Regiment stood at 
18 British officers, 13 Indian officers and 684 other ranks. The follow- 
ing were the British officers :—Colonel A. Nicholls, Major D. C. Andrew, 
Captains A. M. Houston, E. C. Alexander, D.S.O., and A. A. Smith 
(58th), Lieutenants H. Street, S. B. Pope (58th), T. Milne, W. Leith- 
Ross, D. H. Acworth, H. P. Currey, 2nd-Lieutenant L. Gaisford 
(58th) and Lieutenant A. KE. Grisewood, I.M.S. 
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During the absence of the bulk of the Mohmand Field Force in 
the Khyber Pass direction, all had remained quiet on the Mohmand- 
Peshawar border from Michm to Abazai, but the tribes here showed no 
intention of sending in their representatives to attend a jirga, and on 
May 9th news came in of the definite refusal of certain Maliks to attend, 
while insulting messages were received from others. It was therefore 
decided to send troops into the Mohinand country, and on May 18th 
the advance began. 

The ist Brigade moved off first, followed on the next day by a 
portion of the 2nd, consisting of two squadrons of the 21st Cavalry, the 
Guides Infantry and the 55th, the two parties uniting at Galanai very 
early on the morning of the 15th, on which day the Ist Brigade. pushed 
on to Nahaki, where it was followed on the 16th by part of the 2nd 
Brigade; but Coke’s Rifles, with the Seaforth Highlanders, the 28th 
Punjabis and two guns, made a reconnaissance of the Kapak Pass 
up a valley some four or five miles west of Kasai, midway between 
Galanai and Nahaki, the idea being here to contain the enemy, some 
of whom had fired upon our cavalry the previous day, while the 1st 
Brigade operated from Nahaki up the Bohai Dag, taking the enemy in 
reverse. The Kapak Pass was found to be unoccupied, and the detached 
force, with which the Regiment moved, experienced no opposition either 
in advancing or retiring. The Ist Brigade, on the other hand, was 
considerably harassed during its retirement down the Bohai Dag, and 
the camps of the two forces, the one at Nahaki and the other at Kasai, 
were heavily sniped during the night. 

The Regiment remained halted at Nahaki during the 17th, while 
the greater part of the remaining troops moved about the neighbouring 
country ; but early on the 18th the 2nd Brigade marched out up the 
Bohai Dag to destroy the headquarters of the Hazrat Mullah, and met 
with strong opposition from the Khwaezais, Baizais and others near 
Zorawar China. On this occasion the Regiment, with one and a half 
squadrons 21st Punjab Cavalry, provided the advance guard. As the 
advance progressed it was seen that the ridges north of the nullah and 
west of Ato Khel on the main line of advance were occupied by con- 
siderable numbers of the enemy, and after another mile and a half had 
been covered the cavalry reported the enemy as holding in strength the 
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ridges to the north of the nullah, and also a ridge, surmounted by a 
tower, 900 yards south of the nullah and flanking the line of advance. 

The 55th had had much piqueting of the roads to do in order to 
safeguard the eventual retirement, and were by this time much 
weakened, three companies being now used up. But Captain Alexander, 
with No. 1 Double-Company, attacked a spur running out from the 
main ridge north-west of the left bank of the main nullah, while No. 4 
Double-Company, under Lieutenant Street, extended and worked over 
the ground on the southern bank. When about level with the position 
of No. 1 Double-Company, Lieutenant Street and his men were held 
up by a heavy cross fire from the towered ridge, and also from a small 
village situated in the narrow mouth of the nullah some 500 to 600 
yards in front. 

These two double-companies being unable to advance further 
unaided, the 57th Rifles were ordered to move against the heights 
north of the nullah and on the left of Captain Alexander, while the 28th 
Punjabis, joined by Captain Smith’s company of the Regiment, moved 
against the ridge to the south. The enemy were now driven from their 
positions, leaving some thirty dead behind them, while three wounded 
prisoners were taken. 

The Brigade continued its advance up the valley to Khan Beg 
Khor which was burnt, and near which the night was spent, the enemy 
sniping heavily into the bivouac. 

In this day’s operations the Regiment had one lance-naik killed, 
1 Indian officer and 5 other ranks wounded. 

A good deal of further demolition work was carried out on the 
19th, the large many-towered village of Kung being burnt; and that 
night the bivouac was again fired into and a bugler of the Regiment was 
wounded ; and on the 20th the troops returned to Nahaki, being followed 
up and fired upon nearly throughout the march. 

In the meantime the 1st Brigade had moved north towards Lakarai, 
where the enemy was found to be holding, in considerable strength, the 
village of Umra Kilai with a very deep and intricate nullah behind and 
hills beyond. On reaching Nahaki, the 55th Rifles were ordered to 
join the Ist Brigade at Umra Kilai, and moving off at once on the night 
of the 20th, the Regiment came up with the rear of the Ist Brigade near 
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Lakarai, and was detailed to act as rearguard to the Brigade now march- 
ing up the Kandahari Safi Valley, burning and destroying the fortified 
villages en route. The Regiment took no part in the attack on the enemy 
position, from which the Mohmands were driven after a very stubborn 
resistance, and though the retirement was not followed up, there was 
that night very heavy sniping, almost approaching to an attack, on 
the east side of the camp, which was kept up till 1 or 2 a.m. on the 22nd— 
considered to be the work of a Mahmund lashkar which had come across 
to the assistance of the Mohmands. 

One sepoy of the Regiment was wounded during this night’s 
sniping. . 

For nearly ten days the troops, in brigades or in small parties, 
continued to move about the country, penetrating into certain valleys 
where the soldiers of the Sirkar had never before shown themselves. 
The Mohmands now evinced a general disposition to come in and make 
terms, but they had been joined by Mahmunds and Utman Khels, 
and these were not to be disappointed of the fighting which they had 
been promised by their allies the Mohmands. The British force had 
entered the enemy country on May 14th, and the operations were of an 
especially arduous nature, carried out in great heat and under constant 
dust-storms ;_ the troops were on the march daily from 5.80 a.m. to 
6 p.m. and even later, having then to prepare a defensive perimeter 
against the sniping which was kept up for nine nights in succession. 
During the operations Coke’s Rifles had 1 man killed, 1 Indian officer 
(Subadar-Major Zarghun Shah), 2 havildars and 18 men wounded. 

On June 2nd the regiments composing the Mohmand Field Force 
began to move back to Peshawar, the majority of the recalcitrant 
tribesmen having ere this made their submission, but the Regiment 
halted at Nowshera and there occupied quarters in the lines. 

The new India General Service Medal, granted for the earlier 
operations of 1897-98, was also made applicable, with clasp inscribed 
“North-West Frontier,” to all who took part in the Mohmand 
operations. 

In the London Gazette of May 26th, 1908, Major-General G. W. 
du Gard Gray, C.B., was appointed Colonel of the 55th Coke’s Rifles 
(Frontier Force). 
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On October 29th a detachment of 5 British officers, 3 Indian 
officers and 189 Indian other ranks left Peshawar to take part in the 
review held on November 5th by Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener, 
Commander-in-Chief in India, for the presentation of rewards gained 
during the different operations of the Frontier War of 1907-08. 


The Regiment remained at Nowshera until February 14th, 1910, 
when, at a strength of 14 British officers, 18 Indian officers and 693 
other ranks, it marched to the Malakhand and there relieved the 82nd 
Punjabis, and was employed in assisting in the annual reliefs of the 
Chitral garrisons. It was while stationed here that news reached the 
Regiment of the death, in London, at 11.45 p.m. on May 6th, of His 
Majesty King Edward VII. 

In April, 1911, the 55th moved from the Malakhand to Chakdara 
and Dargai, two companies occupying each of these stations. 


On November 9th, 1911, the Regiment quitted the Malakhand 
area, and marched to Nowshera, where on the 18th it entrained in 
two parties for Kohat, and on arrival here marched to Bannu, where 
the 55th was concentrated by the 19th, the marching-in strength 
being 11 British officers, 15 Indian officers and 885 Indian rank and 
file. | 

In December the Regiment sent a representative party of 5 Indian 
officers, 4 havildars and 8 sepoys to attend the Coronation Durbar held 
for the proclamation of His Majesty King George V, Emperor of India. 
The following formed the party :—Subadar-Major Mansur Khan, 
Subadars Bela Singh and Daud Shah, Jemadar Mir Dast, Havildar 
Fauja Singh, Naik Teja Singh, Lance-Naiks Nazar Din and Baghu 
Shah, Sepoys Bela Singh and Kalundar, while Honorary Captain, late 
Subadar-Major, Zarghun Shah, Sirdar Bahadur, was also present. 


In the year 1912 a very important and welcome announcement 
was made to the Indian Army. On January 29th, 1856, Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria had created a new naval and military decoration 
to be known as the Victoria Cross, but the award of this highly prized 
and eagerly-sought after decoration had hitherto been confined to 
British officers and soldiers only. Now, however, by a Royal Warrant, 
dated December 12th, 1911, His Majesty King George V, Emperor of 
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India, announced his gracious intention of conferring this decoration 
upon all ranks of the Indian Army, who might be qualified to receive 
the same, in accordance with the rules and ordinances published in the 
original Warrant. 

On February 7th the old Colours of the 1st Punjab Infantry were 
placed with those of the 2nd, 8rd and 5th Punjab Infantry in the church 
at Kohat. These Colours appear to have been deposited in the Lawrence 
Hall, Lahore, in 1885, on the occasion of new Colours being received by 
the Regiment, and in 1908, by reason of some re-arrangement of the 
Lawrence Hall, they were removed to the Lahore Cathedral. They 
were now deposited in the Kohat church, carried by Colonel K. 
Buchanan, C.B., 54th Sikhs, and Lieutenant W. Leith-Ross of the 
Regiment, the Bishop of Lahore conducting the service for the final 
laying up of these old Colours. 

During this year the Regiment provided several detachments of 
varying strength and for different periods of time at Baran, Barganetu, 
Domel, Jani Khel and several others. The majority of these had, 
however, rejoined headquarters early in February, 1918, just in time 
to take part in some manceuvres which it was proposed to hold in the 
Bannu district. The troops taking part had barely marched out 
en route to the manceuvre area, when news came in that certain outlaws 
were hiding in some broken ground in the neighbourhood. Parties 
were now dispatched in all directions to round these men up, and in 
the carrying out of the orders received the Regiment marched eighty 
miles in seventy-five hours, and the men were under arms for thirty- 
seven and a half hours. 

Then, on April 6th, the 55th received sudden orders to be prepared 
to move out as part of the Bannu Movable Column, information having 
come in that Major Smith, Political Agent in the Tochi, had been fired 
upon while sitting in zirga, and that afterwards the post of Spinwam 
had been attacked. The column moved out at 8.80 p.m., the force 
consisting of two squadrons 25th Cavalry, the 52nd Sikhs and the 55th 
Coke’s Rifles, Major Seton-Browne, D.S.O., being in command of the 
Regiment and being accompanied by Major Grattan, Captains Mahon 
and Galbraith, Lieutenants Acworth, Evans, de Butts and Mein, 7 
Indian officers and 482 rifles. 
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On arrival at Kurram Garhi after an hour’s march, the General 
took on 800 rifles of the Regiment, and this party reached the summit 
of the Gariari Narai at 9.80 p.m. and there bivouacked for the night, 
the 55th holding both ends of the Narai, which is about three-quarters 
of a mile in length. Here communication was established with the post 
at Kurram Garhi, but not with that at Spinwam. When dawn broke 
on the 7th, fire was opened on both sides, and at 7.30 this advanced 
column moved forward, ninety rifles of the Regiment being left to hold 
the pass. Spinwam was reached at 11.30 without opposition, but a 
detached party, which included one company of the Regiment, and 
which had marched by Kajuri with the second line transport, was 
engaged almost throughout with snipers and had one naik and one 
sepoy wounded. 

Here the force remained until the 14th when it marched twenty- 
four miles to Kajuri, where news was received that the Frontier Militia 
post at Spina Khaisora had been attacked by a tribal lashkar, and the 
column then, at 4.80 p.m. on the 15th, started off on a nineteen mile 
march to Miramshah, reaching there at 11.30 the same night and 
bivouacking outside the post. On the 16th the march was continued 
to Boya, where at night the bivouac was disturbed by snipers on a 
neighbouring hill, from which they were driven by No. 1 Double- 
Company of the Regiment—the General complimenting the men on 
the prompt way this was done. 

It being now learnt that the Spina Khaisora post had been already 
relieved by the Militia, the Regiment began its homeward march on the 
17th and arrived at Bannu on the 22nd, having been out seventeen days. 

On September 29th the Regiment was very much broken up, taking 
over the Tochi Valley and other posts—nine in number—and these being 
garrisoned by from 16 to 65 rifles, the nine posts absorbing in all 8 
Indian officers, 49 non-commissioned officers and 805 other ranks. 
On January Ist, 1914, the 52nd Sikhs relieved the 55th Coke’s Rifles 
in these posts; but six months later, on July 2nd, the Regiment took 
over seven posts in the lower Tochi Valley the garrisons of these requir- 
ing something over 250 of all ranks. 

In accordance with Indian Army Order No. 883 of this year, the 
Regiment was permitted to revert to the black accoutrements, which all 
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ranks had worn from the date the 1st Punjab Infantry was raised until 
March, 1906, when it received brown accoutrements in lieu. 

We have now arrived in the course of this history at the eve of 
the outbreak of the Great War, and something must now be said as 
to the events which brought it about. 

On June 28th, 1914, the heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary 
was murdered under circumstances which the Vienna Cabinet con- 
sidered laid the Serbian Government under at least a certain respon- 
sibility for the deed. Negotiations ensued, and on July 28rd Austria 
presented an ultimatum to Serbia, and during the period which had 
preceded and which immediately followed upon this extreme measure, 
the statesmen of Great Britain had done all that was possible at least 
to localize hostilities. Russia now mobilized her forces, Germany set 
her armies in motion, and within a fortnight of the presentation of 
Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia practically all the States of Europe were 
at war. 

In India it was made known in the Chief of the General Staff’s 
telegram, No. 884, of August 5th, that His Majesty King George V 
had declared war on Germany, and on the 13th of the same month it 
was announced in the Chief of the Staff’s telegram, No. 1,110, that we 
were equally at war with Austria-Hungary. 

The extent to which Indian troops might and should co-operate 
with the home forces in the event of war between Great Britain and a 
European Power, had been discussed between the staffs of London and 
Simla, and it was to all intents and purposes agreed that any Indian 
contingent furnished should consist of a cavalry brigade and two or 
three infantry divisions. It was in the first instance proposed by the 
Home Government—on August 6th—that India should send a cavalry 
brigade and two infantry divisions to Egypt, with the idea of eventually 
employing them in Europe, and the Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade 
and the Lahore and Meerut Divisions were selected to form the Indian 
Army Corps. On August 27th, however, the decision was come to 
for the employment of these troops in Europe. 

Both the Regiments of the Frontier Force, with which the 55th 
was linked, having been detailed to form part of the Indian contingent*, 


* The 57th with the Lahore, and the 58th with the Meerut Division. 
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it was apparent that, for the present at any rate, Coke’s Rifles stood 
small chance of taking any part in the war on the Western Front ; 
but the Regiment was at once called up to give of its best in the cause 
of the Empire. Four British officers who were at home at the time 
on leave—Captains E. C. Alexander, D.S.O., W. Leith-Ross and 
D. H. Acworth and Lieutenant D. B. Mein—were detained in England 
by the War Office for service with British troops; and within a very 
few weeks of the declaration of war 8 jemadars, 3 havildars, 4 naiks, 
12 lance-naiks and 150 sepoys of Coke’s Rifles had left to join the 57th 
(Wilde’s Rifles) Frontier Force, on that regiment proceeding on field 
service as part of the Lahore Division of the Indian Army Corps. 

It may not be without interest to give the names of the officers, 
British and Indian, who are shown as being on the strength of the 
Regiment in the last Indian Army List published in 1914 :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. C. A. Andrew; Majors C. L. S. Seton- 
Browne, D.S.O., A. M. Houston, H. E. Herdon (on the Staff) and J. 
Grattan; Captains EK. C. Alexander, D.S.O., J. P. Villiers-Stuart, 
A. E. Mahon, E. D. Galbraith (leave, medical certificate), C. S. Lindsay, 
W. Leith-Ross, D. H. Acworth (adjutant) and H. P. Currey; Lieu- 
tenants D. M. Evans, F. C. de Butts, W. M. Tate (extra-regimental 
employ) and D. B. Mein; Major W. H. Leonard and Captain T. A. 
Hughes, I.M.S. 

Subadar-Major Mansur Khan, Sirdar Bahadur, Subadars Amir 
Khan, Gheba Khan, Anokh Singh, Bela Singh, Daud Shah, Ghani 
Shah and Dugla; Jemadars Harnam Singh, Mad Beg, Mir Dast, 
Basawa Singh, Ibrahim Khan, Sheraban and Tikhu. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
1915—1919. 


OPERATIONS IN WAZIRISTAN, IN East AFRICA AND IN SoutH Persia. 


Durinec the first three years that the Great War endured Coke’s Rifles 
had no part or lot in any of its operations, and with the departure of 
the Indian Army Corps to Europe, and with the break-up and distribu- 
tion of its components about a year later, there seemed something 
almost like a fate against the employment of the Regiment in the field 
in this the greatest of all wars ; and this feeling must have been 
strengthened when the force, detailed to hold in check the Turko-German 
troops in Mesopotamia, sailed from India without the inclusion of the 
Regiment in any of its several brigades. 

For three years, then, from the close of 1914 to the end of 1917, 
this record will be little more than a chronicle of moves from one station 
in the north-west of India to another. 

On January 20th, 1915, the Regiment left Thal and marched to 
Kohat ; and when on August 4th of this year the first twelve months 
of the war had come to a close, the Regiment had dispatched to join 
the 57th Wilde’s Rifles and other units in France, 8 Indian officers, 11 
havildars, 10 naiks, 22 lance-naiks and 330 sepoys. Of these men 
128 had become casualties, while one of the Indian officers serving with 
these reinforcements had, while attached to the 57th, received the 
greatest honour which can be awarded to any soldier, having been 
decorated with the Victoria Cross for ‘‘ most conspicuous bravery and 
great ability ’’ at the Battle of Ypres. Jemadar Mir Dast was the first 
Indian officer to be so rewarded. 


When the war was some three weeks in progress, the strength of 
Coke’s Rifles was fixed at 1,022, exclusive of reservists, and no difficulty 
was experienced in raising these numbers and maintaining this estab- 
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lishment, for recruiting continued to be most satisfactory, the only 
falling off being in the matter of Afridi recruits who did not enlist with 
the pre-war freedom. On February 27th, 1915, the establishment was 
fixed at 1,250, inclusive of reservists, a large proportion of whom were 
found to be medically unfit for service; and at the end of the year the 
establishment was again raised, to 1,850. 

During the second year of the war the Regiment sent away in 
reinforcements to other Frontier Force regiments in the field, 1 Indian 
officer, 6 havildars, 17 lance-naiks and 165 sepoys, and the casualties 
among these totalled 51. 

In September of this year the Regiment was organized on a four- 
company basis :— 

‘‘ A’ Company to be composed of Khattaks and Yusafzais. 
‘*B ” Company of Manjha and Malwa Sikhs. 

**C ” Company of Dogras. 

‘“D ” Company of Punjabi Mohammedans. 

On October 6th a detachment of 6 British officers, 9 Indian officers 
and 450 other ranks proceeded to Thal in relief of a detachment of the 
Ist Bn. 8rd Gurkhas; and then, on February 28rd, 1917, the head- 
quarters of Coke’s Rifles, 10 British officers, 14 Indian officers and 
1,198 other ranks, left Kohat by troop train for Mardan in relief of 
the Guides Infantry, to which corps the Regiment had in the previous 
month transferred a party of 3 Indian officers and 166 other ranks, in- 
tended to assist in bringing up to strength a second battalion of the 
Guides Infantry then being raised. On relief by Coke’s Rifles, the 1st 
Battalion of the Guides Infantry proceeded to join Indian Expeditionary 
Force “‘ D ” in Mesopotamia. 

On March 2nd the Regiment moved out to Shabkadr to take part 
in the Mohmand blockade which was then in force, but only four days 
later it was hurried back to Mardan in consequence of the receipt of 
orders directing the Corps to mobilize for service in East Africa. 
Everything seemed to point to the early departure of the Regiment ; 
a Lewis gun was issued for instructional purposes, and an advance- 
party, consisting of Major A. E. Mahon and three Indian ranks, left 
on May 11th for Bombay, to which port the Regiment was to have 
proceeded by train on the very next day, embarkation being arranged 
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for May 17th. But these orders were suddenly cancelled, and the 
Regiment was directed instead to mobilize for the defence of the North- 
West Frontier, being attached to the 45th Jullundur Brigade, under 
command of Brigadier-General C. C. Luard, in reserve to the Waziristan 
Field Force. The advance-party sent to Bombay was now recalled to 
headquarters, and on May 17th Coke’s Rifles—777 of all ranks—moved 
by rail and road to Tank, arriving there early on the morning of 
the 19th. 

The reason for this sudden change of plan was that the Mahsud 
Wazirs, who had for some time been assembling a force in proximity 
to our border, had on May Ist attacked a convoy between Nili Kach 
and Khajuri Kach, about 160 miles from Peshawar. They were beaten 
off, but not before they had caused over 100 casualties, including the 
loss of two British officers killed. The Derajat Field Force of three 
brigades was then mobilized under Major-General Beynon, and it was 
decided to undertake punitive measures against the Mahsuds, with the 
Khaisora Valley as the objective. By the end of May the Regiment had 
reached Jandola, where supplies were being collected to form an 
advanced base for the proposed move by way of the Shahur Valley to 
Haidari Kach ; and here it was for some days employed in clearing an 
aviation ground and in piqueting the heights to Khirgi. 

‘““On June 14th the 45th Brigade proceeded to Chagmalai at the 
eastern entrance to the defile, and on the 15th seized the heights com- 
manding it, under cover of which the 48rd Brigade advanced to Haidari 
Kach, whilst the force at Sarwakai demonstrated in the direction of 
Turan China. The passage of the Shahur ¢angi was unopposed, 
and the Sarwakai column was successful in killing and capturing a few 
of the enemy in Kamandun village- On June 16th the 45th Brigade 
joined the main body of the force at Haidari Kach. The three following 
days were occupied in carrying out punitive measures in the vicinity, 
in improving the road through the defile and in reconnoitring the route 
to Barwand ... On June 19th, when the force moved to Barwand, 
considerable opposition was met with.’’* 

On this day the 45th Brigade moved at dawn to Barwand, piqueting 
the heights for the 48rd Brigade, Coke’s Rifles marching with the main 


* General Sir A. Barrett’s despatch on September 20th, 1917. 
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body. When some two miles from Barwand slight opposition was 
experienced, but this grew more serious and the Regiment was moved 
forward, “C’”’ and “ B’” Companies being directed to clear the left 
flank where parties of the enemy were noticed to be retiring; the other 
two companies of the Regiment were ordered to take the heights east 
of the river bed. All points were captured, and nearly the whole of 
the casualties sustained occurred in one platoon of “‘ A” Company, 
which had four men killed or died of wounds and seven other ranks 
wounded. 

During the next few days the different brigades were busily engaged 
in visiting the various settlements of the tribesmen ; on the 20th, under 
some opposition, the force moved forward to Ispana Raghza; on the 
next day the 45th Brigade destroyed the village of Nanu at the head 
of the Spli Toi Valley, while the 43rd dealt with the settlements about 
Ispana Raghza. The 45th Brigade met with some opposition in 
advancing against the pass leading to Nanu, but the enemy were driven 
off, the village destroyed and the retirement to camp was but little 
molested. On the 23rd the column moved on to Narai Raghza, a very 
difficult defile having to be negotiated in face of severe opposition, 
which was cleared away by the 45th Brigade. During the night that 
followed the camp was heavily sniped and several piquets were attacked. 

On the 24th the 45th Brigade carried out punitive operations in the 
Khaisora, aeroplanes co-operating. The villages of Abbas Khel, 
Manzai and Nanek were visited, and practically all their towers were 
blown up, and the retirement was then ordered ; this movement was 
hotly followed up and a piquet of the 55th was charged, but the enemy 
were driven back with loss. In this affair the Regiment had three men 
wounded, one of whom died of wounds. It had been the General’s 
intention to repeat his visit to the Khaisora Valley on the following 
day, but messengers now arriving from Kaniguram asking for terms 
of peace, the force returned to Ispana Raghza. | 

On June 28th and 29th the column moved to Boji Khel owing to 
the difficulties of the water supply at Ispana Raghza, and on July 2nd 
the representative Maliks came in, accepted the terms offered and gave 
hostages for their fulfilment ; and on July 29th the Regiment began its 
march back to British territory, arriving at Mardan on August 4th. 
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The Regiment must already, prior to leaving the force engaged 
with the Mahsud Wazirs, have received orders that the instructions 
previously issued in March of this year, detailing Coke’s Rifles for 
employment in East Africa, still held good, for on August 9th Major 
A. E. Mahon, 1 Indian officer and 3 men left Mardan for Bombay as 
an advanced party, and these were followed on the 12th by the remainder 
of the Regiment—11 British officers, 18 Indian officers, 779 other 
ranks, 40 public followers and 17 private followers. The Regiment 
reached Bombay on the 16th and, embarking at once, sailed next 
day in H.M.T. Coronta. The following are the names of the British 
officers embarking with the Regiment :—Lieutenant-Colonel C. L. S. 
Seton-Browne, D.S.O., in command ; Majors A. E. Mahon and E. D. 
Galbraith ; Captains W. M. Tate and D. B. Mein, M.C. (adjutant) ; 
Lieutenants W. D. Edward (57th Rifles) (quartermaster), H. J. R. 
Jackson (58th Rifles) and J. L. French (1.A.R.O.); 2nd-Lieutenants 
A. M. Millwood (1.A.R.O.), D. M. Lindsay (59th Rifles), L. C. Perrott 
(I1.A.R.O.) and D. Burlingham (I.A.R.O.) and Lieutenant Anup Singh, 
I.M.S. 

On the departure of the Regiment from Mardan, the depot was sent 
to Multan under command of Major R. Foster, who had with him 
Lieutenants J. Smyth and I. G. L. Darby and 2nd-Lieutenant E. O. Lee, 
all three subalterns belonging to the Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 

Leaving Coke’s Rifles to prosecute their voyage to Dar-es-Salaam, 
whither the Coronia was bound, the opportunity may here be taken 
of stating as briefly as possible all that had been happening in this very 
remote part of the Empire since the commencement of the war. 

Some eight months before war was declared in 1914, an enemy 
commander of infinite ability, resourcefulness and strength of character, 
General von Lettow-Vorbeck, had arrived in German East Africa. 
He found a large number of volunteer rifle corps in process of formation, 
the possibility of war being already envisaged, while at Dar-es-Salaam 
there was actually in existence a force of rather over 250 Europeans 
and some 4,700 Askari; while, when war began, the only Regular 
forces in the British East African Protectorate and in Uganda were 
two battalions of the King’s African Rifles. These were at once rein- 
forced by a contingent sent from India under Brigadier-General J. M. 
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Stewart, which arrived just in time to save Mombasa from falling into 
German hands; but the attempt which was made, with the assistance 
of a further body of 6,000 troops sent from India under Major-General 
Aitken, to take the offensive against Germari East Africa completely 
failed. 

In April, 1915, Brigadier-General Tighe took over the command of 
the British forces in East Africa, but beyond small local activities no 
military operations of any importance took place during this year ; 
the Germans, for the reason that they had not enough troops to take 
the offensive in sufficient force, while we were so much occupied in 
every other theatre of the world war that we had no troops to spare for 
Kast Africa. Consequently, the year 1915 came to an end without any 
appreciable change in the East African situation. 

In February, 1916, General Smuts arrived at Mombasa to assume 
command, and the successful conclusion of the operations later con- 
ducted by him in German West Africa, and the withdrawal of the Indian 
contingent from France, made available additional reinforcements for 
East Africa, where at the moment the Germans were occupying a 
tolerably favourable position. In the campaign of this year, however, 
the Germans were driven from the Kilimanjaro area, the Lake Victoria 
provinces were captured, Tanga was occupied unopposed, and, in 
September, Dar-es-Salaam surrendered. The main body of von Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s force was, however, still in the field, having so far effectively 
evaded capture, escaping into the mountains of the Kilwa area. In 
January, 1917, General Smuts went home to attend the Imperial 
Conference, and at the end of May General Van Deventer took over the 
chief command. “ He, like Smuts, attempted encircling movements 
with the object of rounding up the German forces . . . On the western 
side General Northey and the Belgians were to converge on Mahenge, 
while columns from Kilwa and Lindi on the coast were to push up from 
the east.’’* 

On August 28th the Coronia was off Dar-es-Salaam, and then, 
steaming on to Kilwa Kissawani, about 160 miles to the south, the 
Regiment here disembarked on the 80th and marched to Redhill Camp 
at Kilwa—two marches distant—and remained here until September 


* Lucas, ‘“‘ The Empire at War,” Vol. V., p. 8387. 
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10th, the time being occupied in training in bush fighting. Then, on 
September 11th, Coke’s Rifles marched from Kilwa, and on the 16th 
joined the reserve of General Hannyngton’s column at Missindy. 


** By the middle of September the situation was ripe for sustained 
movement. Both the Kilwa and Lindi forces, under Generals 
Hannyngton and Beves respectively, had been reinforced, and General 
Van Deventer planned to engage the enemy when met with, by a com- 
bined movement southwards with the Kilwa force and south-westward 
with the Lindi force. Meanwhile the western forces were to press on 
vigorously and contain Tafel in the Mahenge area.’”* The Kilwa 
force, with the arrival of the 55th, now contained the following Indian 
units :—the 22nd and 27th Mountain Batteries, the 25th Cavalry, 
the 17th Infantry, the 38rd Punjabis, the 40th Pathans, the 55th 
Coke’s Rifles, the 127th and the 129th Baluchis, and was organized in 
two columns—No. 1 Column under Colonel Orr and No. 2 under Colonel 
Ridgway. The 55th, with the 8th South African Infantry, formed 
what was known as “ Hanforce Reserve.” 

Nos. 1 and 2 Columns, moving off on September 19th, were to 
join hands at Kitandi, while the Nigerian Brigade was to swing to 
the south in order to cut the enemy’s line of retreat south of Kitandi. 
Marching on the date mentioned, the Regiment, with the Reserve 
Column, was at Ndessa Kati on the 20th, at Ndessa Chini on the 24th 
and at Mawerenye on the 25th, and here a halt was made; some little 
opposition had been met with on the march, and the Regiment had 
had 1 man killed and 1 wounded. 

On the 27th the advance portion of the Kilwa Column had been 
sharply engaged at Nahungo, and though the action was a success for 
the British, there had been something of a panic among the undiscip- 
lined porters of the column, who bolted, and were the cause of somewhat 
alarming reports reaching the Force headquarters ; and as a result the 
55th, which were then some eight miles in rear, were ordered up to 
reinforce No. 1 Column and, marching at once, joined about 3 a.m. 
on the 28th. Moving out to the front, they took up an entrenched 
position on the high ground beyond Nahungo. On relief, on the 30th, 


* Many of the quotations which now follow regarding these operations are from 
articles by Colonel G. M. Orr, C.B.E., D.S.O., in the Army Quarterly. 
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by troops of No. 2 Column, Coke’s Rifles rejoined the Hanforce Reserve 
at Nahungo Camp. 

While No. 2 Column now contained the enemy forces under General 
von Lettow-Vorbeck towards Ruangwa, General Hannyngton sent 
No. 1 Column by forced marches to Ruponda, an important enemy 
grain depot, the Reserve Column following on in rear, and the Regiment 
finding several traces of the growing demoralization of the enemy in 
damaged and buried machine guns. 

‘** On October 4th, No. 1 Column advanced in the face of opposition 
for five miles, securing at 4 p.m. a ridge which ran from a high point 
down to the river Lukuledi. Security arrangements for the night 
had just been completed, when the enemy made a determined effort 
to secure a tactical point in the sector held by the 129th Baluchis. 
Next morning the enemy was found posted on the other side of dense 
bush about a mile away. An endeavour was made to get at his flanks, 
but so thick and blind was the country, and so slow the progress made, 
that it was decided to pass the night of the 5th in the same position, 
and to carry out a much wider turning movement round his right flank 
on the 6th. On the 6th, therefore, while the force reserve (8th South 
African Infantry and 55th Rifles) attracted the enemy’s attention on 
the main track, No. 1 Column moved away from the left of its bivouac 
on a compass bearing. At 9 a.m. a well-defined track was reached 
and several hostile parties intercepted, but the enemy had slipped past 
en route to Ruangwa.”’ 

During the next few days the enemy opposition in front of No. 2 
Column was stiffening, and by the 13th this made it necessary for its 
reinforcement from the force reserve then at Mnero. On the 14th 
Coke’s Rifles received orders to be temporarily attached to No. 2 
Column, and, marching at once, joined the column on the next day at 
Ngambururu, just in time to march with it on the 16th toward Ruangwa, 
where some slight opposition was met with. 

Both columns had now outmarched their supply arrangements, 
while the water difficulty was also somewhat acute, so it was decided 
that Nos. 1 and 2 Columns should remain for a few days at Ruponda 
and Ruangwa respectively ; but on the 17th the Regiment moved out 
early in the morning with the 2nd Bn. 8rd King’s African Rifles and 
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two guns of the 22nd Mountain Battery, with a view of securing and 
developing the water supply at Bakari some eight miles distant. On 
nearing this place the enemy was encountered and driven back and 
the water-hole secured, the casualties being 1 non-commissioned officer 
killed, 4 sepoys and 2 porters wounded. 

Orders having now been received to rejoin No. 1 Column, the 
Regiment marched for Ruponda early on the morning of October 20th, 
and reached there at 2 p.m. next day (fifty-two miles) after a hot and 
trying march, being met immediately on arrival by orders to move 
on to Chingwea as soon as possible and act vigorously against the enemy, 
No. 1 Column being in difficulties. The Regiment moved at 5.80 that 
afternoon, “‘ A ’”’ Company in supply motor vans; but on arrival at 
Chingwea at 11 p.m. it was stated that no further action need be taken 
that night. It was afterwards learnt that von Lettow-Vorbeck had 
himself led a very determined attack against the Mission at Lukuledi, 
but had ultimately been driven off, leaving two machine guns in our 
hands. On the 28rd No. 1 Column fell back to Ruponda, the Regiment 
covering the retirement which was unmolested; and for some days 
after arrival here all were occupied in entrenching the position and in 
carrying out musketry and machine-gun training. 

On November 6th drafts reached the Regiment from the Depot, 
from the 57th and the 58th Rifles under Lieutenant R. Richardson, 
and on the next day “ the Kilwa and Lindi forces moved simultaneously 
and joined hands to the north of Chiwata, where von Lettow-Vorbeck, 
under cover of his rearguards, had concentrated. From the 15th to 
the 18th von Lettow-Vorbeck fought strong rearguard actions to 
prevent himself from being surrounded in the Lutshemi Valley, and 
eventually succeeded in escaping east along the edge of the inhospitable 
Mkonde Plateau, but not without leaving about 1,000 men in our hands.” 

The above synopsis of events may now be expanded from the 
Regimental Digest and other sources. 

Leaving Ruponda on November 7th, No. 1 Column, after some 
days of trying marches through the bush, but slightly opposed, arrived 
on the 14th at Mwiti Mission, which was known to be held by three 
companies of the enemy, while it was expected that these might quickly 


and easily be reinforced from Chingwata; but the place was at once 
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attacked by some of the King’s African Rifles, with two companies 
of Coke’s Rifles in support, and the Mission was occupied by our troops 
after a sharp fight, the column then camping on the plateau where the 
Mission stands. Patrols sent out from the Regiment got into touch 
with the retreating enemy. 

On the following day fresh patrols were sent out and found the 
enemy entrenched some two miles from camp on the road towards 
Lutshemi, and posts were established by companies of the Regiment. 
Then early on the morning of the 16th Major Galbraith moved out 
from camp to join Lieutenant Millwood, who was occupying a post a 
mile distant, taking with him the Stokes gun section, under 2nd- 
Lieutenant Lindsay, the regimental machine gun and two platoons 
of ‘A ’’ Company, while the rest of the Regiment moved up to the 
ridge and hill east of the camp. Miwale Hill was forest-clad with 
patches of thick undergrowth, while its northern flank was precipitous. 
About half a mile beyond the position occupied during the night by 
Lieutenant Millwood, the enemy scouts were met with and were pushed 
back to their piquet line, which was the further side of a ridge some 
thousand yards distant. After some fighting, the piquet line was 
captured and Major Galbraith’s party advanced about a mile, engaged 
throughout with the enemy, until the main portion was arrived at. This 
was naturally strong, had been well entrenched, and extended along the 
hog-back ridge over which the Lutshemi road passes. The position 
appeared to be held bytwo companies of infantry with three machine guns. 

About 9 a.m. the attack on the position commenced, and an hour 
later Subadar Ibrahim Khan, with his platoon from the piquet on 
the ridge by Miwale Hill, was ordered to reinforce Major Galbraith, 
who was by this heavily engaged, while one of his Stokes’ guns was 
blown up. However, he “ gallantly held his ground all day, and 
materially assisted in increasing the disorganization of the enemy’s 
column which was retiring eastward along the valley, pressed by the 
Nigerians. It was not until 5 p.m. that the column reached the eastern 
end of the hill.” 

In this action the Regiment had—killed : Corporal Surtees, of the 
Stokes mortar section, 1 havildar and 8 sepoys, while wounded were 
1 jemadar and 5 sepoys, one of the latter dying of his wounds. 
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On the 17th the column marched to the hills east of Lutshemi, on 
the 18th to Mkundi, and on the following day to Lulindi, the 55th 
providing on each day strong flank guards; and the object of these © 
marches being to endeavour to cut off a portion at least of von Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s hard-pressed force and to intercept his move to Newala. 
** On the 21st the 55th Rifles, with a hundred levies, formed the advance 
guard. About half-way to Newala the column halted where the track 
from Kitangari came in from the north. The 55th Rifles and levies had 
pushed on to reconnoitre Newala, while the 1/8rd King’s African Rifles 
moved to its left to reconnoitre the track now known to lead from 
Simba to Newala. The top of the plateau was covered with excep- 
tionally thick bush, but by 1.30 p.m. the 55th had arrived close to the 
outskirts. Captured porters belonging to the enemy agreed that the 
enemy’s main force had passed through. At 4.30 p.m. the 55th had 
occupied the outskirts and hospital. There was no doubt that von 
Lettow, moving in three echelons, had passed through on the 20th and 
early on the 21st. If No. 1 Column had been twenty-four hours earlier, 
whatever the fortunes of the fight which would certainly have taken 
place, it must have had a marked effect on von Lettow’s further retreat. 

‘* Tafel,” von Lettow-Vorbeck’s colleague, ‘‘ quite unaware of 
von Lettow’s situation, had meanwhile struck east, hoping to find him 
at Newala, and on November 25th appeared on No. 1 Column’s com- 
munications. Awakening to the reality of his situation he endeavoured 
to break south from No. 1 Column, which had turned back on him, but, 
cut off from von Lettow and now foodless in an unknown country, 
he surrendered unconditionally on November 28th.”’ 

At 5 on the afternoon of this day the Regiment, then on the Rovuma 
River, was ordered to move four miles to the east and take the surrender 
of Tafel’s column, which had sent in asking for a cessation of hostilities ; 
and at 7 p.m. Coke’s Rifles arrived at the appointed place of meeting, 
finding here Tafel and Schénfeld camped with their troops on the left 
bank of the Rovuma, the strength of their column being roughly 
111 Germans, 1,200 Askaris and 2,200 porters. 

‘*Qn November 29th, in accordance with G.H.Q’s. decision to 
carry on operations against von Lettow in Portuguese East Africa 
without Indian Army units, No. 1 Column was broken up. The 2/2nd 
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and 1/8rd King’s African Rifles and the Gold Coast Regiment moved 
west to join the force opposite Ngomano, and the remainder marched 
to the sea with Tafel’s surrendered force.’ Moving by Massassi, 
Mahima and Ndanda, Matama was reached on December 10th, and here 
the Regiment remained during the remainder of the year, not expecting 
any further move during the rains; but on December 30th the march 
was resumed, and on January 2nd, 1918, Coke’s Rifles marched into 
Lindi, having, as a regiment, covered 688 miles since arrival in East 
Africa. 

At Lindi the Regiment remained until January 26th, employed in 
constructing bandas, in making a jetty and in improving communica- 
tions; and on this date it embarked in the H.T. Umtata and arrived 
two days later at Dar-es-Salaam. Rather more than a fortnight after— 
on February 18th—the Regiment embarked again in the Royal George 
and sailed for India, arriving, on February 22nd, at Karachi and 
proceeding on disembarkation to the rest camp. The following British 
officers returned to India with the Regiment :—Acting Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. E. Mahon, Captain and Adjutant D. B. Mein, Acting Captain 
J. L. French (I.A.R.0O.), Lieutenant H. J. R. Jackson (58th Rifles), 
2nd-Lieutenants A. M. Millwood, D. M. Lindsay (quartermaster) and 
L. C. Perrott, and Lieutenant H. Anup Singh, I.M.S. 

On the conclusion of this phase of the East African campaign the 
following cable was received from His Majesty the King :— 


** To General Van Deventer, Dar-es-Salaam. 

“I heartily congratulate you and the troops under your command 
on having driven the remaining forces of the enemy out of German East 
Africa.” 

On arrival in India, Coke’s Rifles, with other returning units, 
received the following message of welcome and appreciation from the 
Commander-in-Chief :— 

“On your return to India from field service overseas, His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief extends to you, and all ranks under your command, 
his heartiest welcome, and congratulates all on the gallaniry and devotion 
with which they have maintained the high traditions of the Army.” 

In Army Order No. 266 of July, 1919, a silver medal was granted 
to all ranks of those who had served in the Great War, while in Army 
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Order No. 301 of August, of the same year, a second medal, to be known 
as “‘ the Victory Medal;’’ was also granted. This was in bronze, similar 
in design to those issued by the Allied and Associated Powers. 

Then, in India Army Order No. 194, of February, 1926, it was 
announced that His Majesty the King had been “ graciously pleased to 
approve of the grant to regiments of the Indian Army of the following 
battle honours in recognition of their services during the Great War, 


1914-1918 :— 
a * * * 


*°138TH FRONTIER ForceE RIFLEs. 


““*TLa Bassée, 1914,’ ‘ Messines, 1914,’ ‘ Armentiéres, 1914,’ 
‘Festubert, 1914, 1915,’ ‘Givenchy, 1914,’ ‘NEUVE CHAPELLE,’ 
‘ Ypres, 1915,’ ‘ St. Julien,’ ‘ Aubers,’ ‘ Loos,’ ‘ FRANCE AND FLANDERS, 
1914-1915,’ ‘ Suez Canal,’ ‘ Ecypr, 1915-1917,’ ‘ Gaza,’ ‘ El Mughar,’ 
‘Nebi Samwil,’ ‘ JERUSALEM,’ ‘ Megiddo,’ ‘ Sharon’ ‘ Palestine, 1917- 
1918,’ ‘ Aden,’ ‘ Tigris, 1916,’ ‘ Kut-al-Amara, 1917,’ ‘ BAGHDAD,’ 
‘Mesopotamia, 1916-1918,’ ‘ Persia, 1918-1919,’ ‘N.W. Frontier, 
India, 1917,’ ° Baluchistan, 1918,’ ‘ E. Arrica, 1916-1918.’ ” 


* % % * 


The last four of these battle honours of the Regiment had, of 
course, been gained by Coke’s Rifles. 

On February 25th the Regiment left Karachi by train and arrived 
next day at Multan, and within a week it was ordered off on one of the 
many frontier expeditions with which all ranks of Coke’s Rifles in the 
past were so familiar, the need for which is stated as follows in General 
Sir C. Monro’s despatch of September 13th, 1918 :—“ In the early part 
of 1918 general unrest among the Marri tribes culminated in an un- 
successful attack on Gumbaz Fort on the night of February 19th-20th. 
The attack was made by some thousand Marris, and was pressed with 
considerable determination, a number of tribesmen actually entering 
the fort ... The necessity for undertaking punitive operations was 
accepted in consequence of further acts of hostility, including the 
burning of Government buildings at Kohlu. Operations were carried 
out under the orders of Lieut.-General Wapshare, C.B., C.S.1., by the 
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simultaneous movement of two columns which had been concentrated 
in the first place at Duki and Rakhni. The Duki force was commanded 
by Brigadier-General T. H. Hardy, and the Rakhni or Dera Ghazi 
Khan Column by Brigadier-General P. J. Miles.” 

At 2 p.m. on March 8rd the Regiment left Multan by train at a 
strength of 10 British officers, 11 Indian officers and 705 rank and file— 
the British officers being Lieutenant-Colonel H. Herdon, Major R. 
Foster, Lieutenants R. Richardson, J. L. French, L. C. Perrott, H. J. 
R. Jackson, D. M. Lindsay, A. M. Millwood and F. M. Cooper-Chadwick, 
with Captain Anup Singh, I.M.S. 

Dera Ghazi Khan was reached on the morning of the 4th, and that 
afternoon Colonel Herdon received orders to push on to Fort Monro, 
fifty-five miles distant, which was believed to be in danger of attack. 
A start was made early on the 5th, and having marched twenty-one 
and a half miles that day and sixteen and a half the next, the Regiment, 
on arrival at Rakhi Barj, learnt that Fort Bhar Khan, held by an officer 
of the Indian Police, either had been or was being heavily attacked ; 
and Colonel Herdon marched on at 6.45 the same evening, accompanied 
by 4 British officers, 6 Indian officers and 250 rifles, for the fort which 
was sixty miles off. Some ten miles of the way had been covered 
when news arrived that the garrison of Bhar Khan had managed to 
effect their escape to Kher, and the party of Coke’s Rifles reached 
this place at 1.30 a.m. on the 7th—a very trying march in great darkness 
and heavy rainstorm and thick mist. The men had no greatcoats or 
blankets with them; no food was obtainable at Kher, and such cover 
as there was consisted of burnt and damaged huts. 

Next day the rest of the Regiment joined the advanced portion, 
and here it remained for some days, piqueting the roads to Girdo and 
Rakhni, and having some small brushes with the enemy. Then, on 
March 15th, the enemy, to the number of from 2,000 to 8,000, made 
an attack upon Fort Monro, and in the fighting which ensued the 
Regiment got to close quarters with the tribesmen and drove them 
back in confusion. Coke’s Rifles had 4 men wounded, one mortally, 
all the wounds being sword-cuts inflicted in hand-to-hand fighting. 

On the 16th more troops arrived, and on the 17th the force moved 
to Rakhni, from where parties of the Regiment were sent out to destroy 
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neighbouring villages. They captured many prisoners and much 
cattle, and were followed up by the enemy when retiring to camp. 
In expeditions of this kind the following days were spent, and by degrees 
enemy jtrgas began to come in asking for terms, the Khetran territory 
having by this been thoroughly explored. By the end of March the 
majority of the sections had surrendered, but it was May 2nd before 
our terms were made known to the Marri headman, and the 7th before 
the Khetrans received similar notice; and then on the 9th Coke’s 
Rifles began their move India-wards, finally marching into their lines 
at Multan on the night of May 18th. 

While the Regiment had been engaged in the operations above 
briefly recounted, a very considerable accession had been made to 
its strength in the formation of a 2nd Battalion. On February 18th, 
1918, orders were received for the raising of a 2nd Battalion at Ambala, 
the nucleus to be formed from the Depot and to consist of the whole of 
the Depot, with the exception of the Depot staff and old soldiers fit 
for Depot duty only. On April 4th the following proceeded from the 
Depot to Ambala :—2nd-Lieutenant I. C. L. Darby, Subadar Gur 
Charn, Jemadar Afzal Khan, 16 non-commissioned officers, 80 sepoys 
and 161 recruits. Major B. H. Finnis, from the 20th Infantry, was . 
appointed to command with the rank of acting lieutenant-colonel, 
and Captain Tate and Lieutenants Lee, Millwood and Cooper-Chadwick 
were transferred to the new battalion from the Depot. The class 
composition of the new battalion was to be as follows :—8 platoons 
Cis-Frontier Pathans, 4 platoons Sikhs, 2 platoons Dogras and 2 platoons 
Punjabi Hindus ; and later the whole Bangash company was transferred 
bodily from the Ist to the 2nd Battalion Coke’s Rifles. 

The 1st Battalion Coke’s Rifles, as the parent regiment must now 
for a time be designated, was again to form part of an expedition 
conducted in a distant and, to the Regiment, an unfamiliar theatre 
of war. 

In General Sir Charles Monro’s despatch of March 17th, 1919, 
he states that “‘ the khans of the Bushire Hinterland have maintained a 
hostile attitude throughout the period under review ’—April Ist, 
1917, to May 81st, 1918—“' necessitating constant vigilance on the 
part of the Bushire garrison,” adding that “no active operations, 
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however, have taken place.”’ But in his despatch of March 19th, 1919, 
the Commander-in-Chief writes that ‘“ the continued hostility of the 
khans of the Bushire Hinterland, combined with an unprovoked attack 
by the Kashgais upon Sir P. Sykes’ mission at Shiraz, made deliberate 
operations in that theatre inevitable. This additional commitment, 
coming at a time when troops were sorely needed in other theatres, and 
involving the employment of nearly 20,000 fighting men and followers, 
and the laying down of fifty miles of light railway, was a serious 
embarrassment.” 

Early in 1916 it had been decided, in consultation with the Persian 
Government, to send a mission under Sir P. Sykes to South Persia, to 
organize a force of local troops to restore and maintain order in this 
part of the country. Sir P. Sykes landed at Bandar Abbas in March, 
and by May, 1918, the force, known as “the South Persia Rifles,’’ 
consisted of two brigades with headquarters at Shiraz and Kirman 
respectively. Sir Percy Sykes had been accompanied by an escort 
from India, but the continued unsettled state of the country neces- 
sitated the despatch of reinforcements from India. The Persian Govern- 
ment now changed its note, denounced the South Persia Rifles as a 
foreign force, and expressed the hope that the Indian Government would 
withdraw its troops and allow Persia to carry out her proposed reforms. 
The result of these messages, published widely all over South Persia, 
was the commencement of serious desertions from the South Persia 
Rifles, culminating in the formation of a confederacy under the Kashgai 
chief, Saulat-ud-Daulah, aiming at the complete expulsion of the British 
troops from South Persia. It was not long before this chief had collected 
a force of some 8,000 men, well armed with Mauser rifles and plentifully 
supplied with ammunition. 

By the beginning of June, 1918, Shiraz was invested by Saulat-ud- 
Daulah and his followers, and it was then decided to send reinforcements 
from India to Bushire with the object of preventing the further spread 
of disorder, and of organizing a base for a larger force should an advance 
on Shiraz become necessary. 

Coke’s Rifles were detailed to form part of these reinforcements, 
and, leaving Yaru station in three parties on September 21st, Karachi 
was reached on the 28rd. It was not, however, until November sth 
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that the Regiment embarked in the Karagola for Bushire, and on 
arrival here, three days later, it moved into camp at Reshire. The 
following British officers accompanied the Regiment :—Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. E. Herdon, Major D. B. Mein, M.C., Captains N. E. V. 
Kynaston, R. Richardson, M.C., and J. Smyth, Lieutenants S. Smyth, 
W. Imrie, S. G. Clappen, F. K. Hutchens, W. M. Ellen, R. Wilkins and 
D. J. C. Wallace, and Captain Anup Singh, I.M.S. 

The concentration of the force had been considerably delayed by a 
severe outbreak of influenza; and all the troops composing it were not 
assembled at Bushire until November 27th, by which date the force 
contained 3 squadrons of cavalry, 1 mountain battery, 2 15-pounders, 
4 three-inch trench howitzers, 2 field companies Sappers and Miners, 
5 infantry battalions, 1 pioneer battalion and a detachment of the 
Royal Air Force, the whole under the command of Major-General 
J. A. Douglas, C.M.G., C.LE. | 

The objectives of the operations were as follows :—(a) The con- 
struction of a light railway to Daliki and the formation of an advanced 
base at that place; (6) A deliberate advance on Kazarun, in co-opera- 
tion with a column from Shiraz, for the purpose of opening up the trade 
route between Bushire and Shiraz. 

Prior to the arrival of Coke’s Rifles in the country, certain local 
khans had shown a disposition to oppose any advance made by our 
troops and also the construction of the proposed railway ; and on one 
occasion at least these tactics had led to a smart action. Borasjun 
and Daliki were, however, occupied by our troops before the end of 
October, and by November 6th the motor road from Borasjun to Daliki 
was completed, while by the 13th the bulk of the force had moved to 
Daliki, and had set to work on the completion of a camel road over the 
passes in front. The enemy snipers had now become very active, and 
there were frequent attacks upon our road piquets; and to deal with 
these a mobile column was formed under Brigadier-General A. M. S. 
Elsmie, and Coke’s Rifles were ordered up to join it, arriving at Daliki 
on November 17th and spending some days now in road-making and 
in clearing refractory villages. 

By December 18th a good camel road had been made to the top 
of the pass known as the Kotal-i-Malu, and by the 19th practically the 
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whole of the mobile column was concentrated at Charum, the Regiment 
being encamped on the left bank of the Shahpur River about one mile 
from Charum. 

“* Beyond the village the old track to the Kamanij plain rises for 
some three miles up a defile between rocky hills, and then ascends very 
steeply along the side of the very precipitous ravine to the top. On 
each side of the pass the hills, higher than the pass itself, are everywhere 
very steep and difficult, and in many places precipitous. The pass, 
however, is commanded at a range of 4,500 yards from a high hill 
behind Charum village. The top was known to be held by some 100 
to 150 rifles, and they could be clearly seen from the hill overlooking it, 
building sangars along the ridge. ‘Two columns were detailed to capture 
the pass on the morning of December 20th, under cover of artillery fire 
from the hill behind Charum, and further covering fire was provided by 
one battalion kept in reserve, with one section of machine guns posted on 
a ridge south-west of the pass.”’* 

The left column made a wide turning movement to the north of 
the pass, but failed to reach the crest in time to take part in the action 
or to cut off the enemy’s retreat. The right column, containing two 
guns of a mountain battery, one section of the Indian machine gun 
company, one section of a trench mortar battery and the Ist Bn. Coke’s 
Rifles, attacked the Kamarij Pass itself and the heights in the vicinity 
of it; this force was under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Herdon 
of the Regiment. 

In the despatch it was stated that “the 1/55th Coke’s Rifles 
advanced in a most gallant manner up precipitous slopes commanded 
by the fire of the enemy’s sangars ; but the covering fire was so accurate 
that the enemy was unable to use his rifles with any effect, and the 
summit of the range was reached after a difficult climb with slight loss 
two hours after the attack commenced. The 55th Rifles then pressed 
on and occupied Kamarij village. The position is a most formidable 
one, and the enemy, though few in number, held on tenaciously, only 
retiring when our advanced troops reached the summit. That it 
should have been carried so quickly and with so few casualties reflects 
great credit both on the planning and the execution of the attack.” 


* (C.-in-C. India’s despatch of September 29th, 1919. 
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In this affair the Regiment had “ B ” Company, under Captain J. 
Smyth and Subadar Rupa Singh, in the main advance, while “A” 
Company, with Captain Kynaston, Lieutenant Clappen, Subadars 
Ibrahim and Gul Din, Jemadars Shah Baz, Ayub and Nur Ali, made a 
turning movement to the east. Of the Regiment 1 Indian officer was 
wounded and 1 sepoy was killed. 

The force remained some days in the neighbourhood of Kamarij, 
the troops being employed in road-making and in reconnaissance work, 
when necessary driving the enemy out of the positions which he had 
taken up in the hills around; but on January 13th, 1919, the forward 
movement was resumed and by the 27th the whole force had reached 
Kazarun. It had been hoped that on arrival here co-operative opera- 
tions might have been arranged with the Shiraz Column, but the troops 
composing this were very sickly, and quite unfit to take part in a winter 
campaign in the high altitudes to the west of Shiraz. It was therefore 
decided to stand fast for the present and employ the troops in improving 
the road between Charum and Kazarun. 

By the middle of March it was considered that the object of the oper- 
ations had been gained ; the road from Bushire to Shiraz had been greatly 
improved ; the local firebrands had been coerced ; and on March 29th 
orders for the withdrawal of General Douglas’s force were received. 

On April 5th Coke’s Rifles marched in to Kazarun from the 
advanced post they had for some days been occupying, and set out on 
their return journey to Bushire ; and moving by Rahdar, Charum, Malu 
and Daliki, the Regiment was at Borazun on the 10th. Here it entrained 
for Bushire, and after spending three days in camp it embarked in the 
the H.T. Mutlah and sailed for Bombay, where it arrived on the 21st. 

Coke’s Rifles had no sooner landed in India than the Commanding 
Officer received orders for the Regiment to proceed at once to Ambala 
for duty at that station, by reason of the serious riots which had recently 
broken out in the Punjab. Leaving Bombay on April 22nd by train, 
Ambala was reached on the 25th, and the Regiment was at once called 
upon to furnish strong piquets for the preservation of order in the city. 
Here on May 18th the Depot joined the headquarters of the Regiment 
from Delhi; and on the very next day Coke’s Rifles marched out for 
service on one of their old fighting grounds. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
1919—1928. 


OPERATIONS IN WAZIRISTAN. FINAL REORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN 
ARMY. SERVICE IN SOUTHERN [Raq. - 


Waite the Regiment was still in South Persia, trouble had been brew- 
ing with the Kingdom of Afghanistan, and matters came to a head 
just about the time that Coke’s Rifles arrived back in India. Towards 
the end of February, 1919, the Amir Habib Ullah Khan, who had 
from his accession been a good friend to the Indian Government, was 
murdered, and though it seemed at first that his successor, Aman 
Ullah Khan, would pursue the same policy of friendship, he very soon 
changed his views, and, “ feeling that his hold on the throne was none 
too secure, he secretly made preparations for a descent upon India in 
order to divert popular opinion, and to pander to the War Party which 
had placed him on the throne.’’ He further summoned the headmen 
of the more fanatical of the border tribes to Kabul and warned them 
to be ready for war, while he also began to intrigue with the revolu- 
tionary party in India, assuring them of his sympathy with their cause 
and promising them help. 

The Indian revolutionaries were the first to move, and during 
the early half of April violent outbreaks occurred, accompanied by 
serious rioting, at Delhi, Amritsar and other cities, but these were 
promptly dealt with. In the meantime, however, Afghan troops had 
been moving towards the frontier. The Amir’s new commander-in- 
chief appeared at Dakka, accompanied by a small escort, and had the 
temerity—and foresight—to inspect the water supply on our side of 
the frontier. Early in May, 2,000 Afghan troops took up positions 
about Dakka, 2,000 more were sent to Khost and 1,500 to Kandahar. 
‘*Qn May 8rd the first definite acts of hostility were committed, and 
India, most unwillingly and with the knowledge that she was ill- 
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prepared for it, was forced into war . . . On May 6th general mobiliza- 
tion was ordered and war was declared on Afghanistan.” 

The Afghan troops very soon began to cross the frontier, but within 
a few days the Amir entered into negotiations with the Indian 
Government; and though these did not have any immediate result and 
fighting continued, a peace conference was convened at Rawalpindi 
at the end of July, and the terms offered were finally accepted by the 
invaders on August 8th. 

During these troubles certain of the tribes of Waziristan joined 
forces with the Afghans, and there can be no doubt that the Amir had 
hoped that the presence of bodies of hostile tribesmen on the flanks and 
rear of our main forces, would compel us to dissipate our strength 
and offer him opportunities for striking a blow with his regular troops. 

Our initial plan of campaign had been to advance on Jalalabad, 
thus dividing the Mohmands and Afridis, and for this purpose the 
Army was originally organized in two forces, a North-West Frontier 
Force, under General Sir A. Barrett, and a Baluchistan Force, under 
Lieut.-General Wapshare ; but as the operations developed, the creation 
of a third force was decided upon, and the troops allotted to the Bannu 
and Derajat areas were separated from the North-West Frontier Force 
and formed into a Waziristan Force, placed under the command of 
Major-General Climo. 

On the morning of May 18th the Regiment was ordered to entrain 
the following night for Bannu to proceed on active service on the North- 
West Frontier; and at 10.15 p.m. on the 19th it entrained, accompanied 
by the following officers :—Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Herdon, Major 
D. B. Mein, M.C., Captains N. E. V. Kynaston, R. Richardson, M.C., 
J. Smyth and W. Imrie, Lieutenants W. H. R. Dutton, A. Felix- 
Williams and F. G. Stewart, 2nd-Lieutenants D. J. C. Wallace, R. 
Wilkins and F. C. O’Connell and Captain Bhatta Chargi, I.M.S. 

Bannu was reached on May 22nd, and the Regiment was now in 
the 67th Brigade, which also contained the ist Bn. 108rd Mahratta 
Light Infantry, the 104th Rifles and the 2nd Bn. 112th Infantry, and 
was commanded by Brigadier-General F. G. Lucas, C.B., C.S.1., D.S.O., 
forming part of the Waziristan Force under Major-General S. H. 
Climo, C.B., D.S.O. 
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When the Regiment reached Bannu, General Climo had just taken 
over command, and the local situation gave rise to no little anxiety, 
for in view of the advance of the Afghan troops, it was held to be neces- 
sary to evacuate all the advanced posts, held for the most part by the 
Waziristan Militia. This work had already commenced, and had not been 
carried out without interference and following up by the tribesmen. 

On the 27th the Bannu Movable Column marched out, accompanied 
by Captain Richardson, Lieutenants Wallace and O’Connell and 175 
Indian ranks of the Regiment, and proceeded to Kurram Garhi, where 
it was joined by Captain Smyth, Lieutenant Stewart and 72 other 
ranks ; and here it was learnt that the route through the Tochi Valley 
was blocked by the enemy and that the Afghans were at Spinwam, 
only some fifteen miles distant from Bannu, while our posts at Dardoni, 
Miramshah, Idak and Saidgi were in a state of siege. 

There being some possibility of an invasion of our territory by the 
Mahsuds from the Khaisora and Shaktu direction, and that the tribes- 
men would be holding the Shinki defile in strength, General Climo 
decided not to attempt the relief of any of these posts until he was 
joined by part of the 43rd Brigade, then on its way. This reinforce- 
ment arrived on May 30th, and on June 2nd the Tochi Relief Force, 
and Coke’s Rifles with it, marched out and reached Saidgi, thirteen 
miles distant, without incident, camp being pitched on the north side 
of the fort and the Regiment sending on a party under Captain J. 
Smyth and 2nd-Lieutenant O’Connell to occupy a post at Shinki. 
These measures facilitated the next day’s march, the column, with 
the Regiment forming the advance guard, being able to traverse the 
Shinki defile without opposition and re-occupy Khajuri. Still pushing 
on, the main body of the column arrived at Idak at noon, but the rear- 
guard did not get in till late in the afternoon, the march having been 
exceedingly hot and trying, while there were sixty-four cases of heat- 
stroke among the troops. 

Next day communication was opened with the other column, 
composed of the 67th Brigade, less the 1/55th, ordered out to disperse 
enemy bodies in the Dardoni direction. 

On the 5th Coke’s Rifles were ordered back to Bannu and arrived 
there on the 6th after a very trying night march. On the very night 
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of arrival at Bannu, the Regiment was railed to Tank, and by June 11th 
the Tochi Column was concentrated at Khirgi, Coke’s Rifles moving the 
same day to Manzai and remaining here a little more than four weeks. 

On July 9th orders were received for the Regiment to proceed at 
once to the Tochi Valley where it was to join the 48rd Brigade; and 
leaving Manzai that night, and moving by Tank and Bannu and by 
road and rail, the Regiment reached Idak on the 14th. 

Several minor enterprises were carried out by the tribesmen sesinae 
our road piquets on the Tochi between July 28th and the middle of 
August; and on July 29th the Regiment was ordered to proceed at 
once to the assistance of the garrison of the post at Khajuri, which was 
being attacked. Coke’s Rifles accordingly marched off, but en route 
learnt that the enemy had disappeared and that all was again quiet. 
On August 3rd, however, a small column, of which the Regiment formed 
part, was sent to Khajuri and from there made reconnaissances to 
Shinki, Kot Matagai and other places, meeting no opposition but experi- 
encing great difficulty in crossing the Tochi River. By the 6th the 
Regiment was back again at Idak. 

Again on the 8th and 18th was the Regiment sent out, this time 
in the direction of Miramshah; on the second occasion with a view 
of co-operating with the troops of the Dardoni Column, and on every 
one of these marches Coke’s Rifles appear to have been called upon to 
supply the advance and rearguards. The retirement was not un- 
molested, but any casualties incurred were among the tribesmen only. 

By this time the Amir of Afghanistan had made his peace with the 
Indian Government, but this did not appreciably affect the situation 
in Waziristan, where the hostility of the Wazirs and the Mahsuds 
seemed actually to have grown stronger; and almost daily during 
August the Regiment was actively employed on convoy duty, or in 
accompanying the parties which were sent out in all directions to cover 
the operations of the sappers, engaged in destroying the hostile villages 
in the neighbouring valleys. 

Towards the end of October the detachments at Shinki and Saidgi 
were called in and the Regiment was concentrated at Chasmai, where 
the result of the recent hard work and heavy duties on the different 
posts showed itself in a greatly increased sick roll. 
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On November 8th Coke’s Rifles received orders to march to Dardoni 
and rejoin the 67th Brigade, and the Regiment reached here in time to 
be present at a meeting at which the General Officer Commanding the 
Waziristan Force made known the Government’s terms to the Wazirs. 
In the event of the terms not being accepted, it was decided to deal 
first with the Tochi Wazirs and later with the Mahsuds, and the tribes 
concerned were given until November 17th and 11th respectively to 
notify their acceptance of the terms offered. 

A striking force, called the Tochi Column, was now placed under 
the command of Major-General A. Skeen, C.M.G., and this was divided 
into Nos. 1, 2 and 8 Echelons, the 67th Brigade being, with other details, 
in No. 1 Echelon, which comprised the bulk of the force and formed the 
main column. The duty of No. 2 Echelon was to improve the road 
during the advance and make it fit for the use of Ford-van convoys; 
while No. 8 Echelon was to piquet the road and expedite the collection 
of supplies at Datta Khel, where the reply of the Tochi Wazirs was to 
be handed in, and to which place the advance of the Tochi Column 
commenced on November 12th. 

No. 1 Echelon arrived at Datta Khel on November 14th without 
opposition, Coke’s Rifles again providing the advance guard and 
piqueting troops, and camp was formed to the south-east of the fort, 
which was found to have been very much damaged. Strong posts were 
established in the vicinity, the advance of a large enemy body having 
been reported, but this did not materialize, though the camp was fired 
into during the night. 

At a jirga held on November 17th the tribesmen notified their 
unqualified acceptance of the terms offered, some minor sections only 
holding aloof; but on the settlements of these being bombed by seven- 
teen aeroplanes, they also hastened to make complete submission. 
On the 26th the Tochi Column withdrew to Dardoni. 

“* On the morning of November 27th the Tochi Column was broken 
up and re-named the Derajat Column on the same date, and began its 
march from Dardoni to the Derajat and Bannu, and thence by road 
via Pezu to Tank. The march of 140 miles was carried out in nine 
groups, the Regiment being in ‘ B’ Group, each of approximately two 
battalions with additional transport. The concentration of the Derajat 
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Column, on the line Tank—Jandola, was completed by December 
18th, and the object of the operations, now imminent, of the Derajat 
Column, was the coercion of the Mahsuds, whose jirga had assembled 
on November 11th at Khirgi and had rejected our terms tn toto.” 


On December 17th the headquarters of the Derajat Column, with 
the 67th Brigade and attached troops, the Regiment providing the 
advance guard, marched unopposed from Khirgi to Jandola along the 
bed of the Tank—Zam, the river having to be frequently crossed until 
the Hinnes Tangi was passed. The camp was slightly sniped while it 
was being pitched, and a party of Coke’s Rifles promptly forded the 
river and drove off the enemy. This party then proceeded to con- 
struct a piquet post on the left bank, but it and the covering party 
of the 112th Infantry were persistently fired on, the enemy finally 
making a determined charge and driving back the covering party 
before the rush could be checked. The construction of the piquet post 
was, however, proceeded with under close-range sniping. 


** Major-General Skeen now decided to advance to Palosina across 
the Spinkai Raghza, and with the main column, containing the 67th 
Brigade, he moved at 8 a.m. on the 18th to clear the Sarkai Ridge 
and then to secure the Spinkai Ghash in order to cover the occupation 
of a camp on the Palosina Plain, three miles north-north-west of Jandola. 
The Ist Bn. 108rd Mahratta Light Infantry, advancing steadily, cleared 
the north-eastern portion of the Sarkai Ridge and the broken ground 
where the Sagar Algad trends south from Sanderband. Here the 
smoke of fires had disclosed already the presence of parties of the enemy, 
and the contact aeroplanes were informed accordingly. 


““On the left the 1/55th Rifles, having secured the dominating 
points of the ridge, continued their advance against the steep Spinkai 
Ghash, with the 2/112th Infantry on their right moving against the 
ridge to the east of the Spinkai Ghash, which by 1.80 p.m. was in our 
possession. The Mahsuds retired mainly up the Tank Zam pursued 
by our aeroplanes ... During the day our casualties amounted to 
78, including 7 killed.” 

The column remained for some time encamped at Palosina, carrying 
out several minor operations in the neighbourhood. 

L2 
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“On December 19th a permanent piquet was established on Sarkai 
Ridge without opposition. The same day a force, which consisted 
of two battalions of the 67th Brigade, crossed the Tank Zam with the 
object of establishing a permanent piquet on Mandanna Hill to cover 
the advance up the Tank Zam. The ravine immediately west of the 
plateau was cleared by shell fire, and the Ist Bn. 103rd Mahratta Light 
Infantry rapidly seized Red Rocks and Sandbag Hill, and at the same 
time a company of the Ist Bn. 55th Rifles occupied the lower slopes of 
Sandbag Hill and Broken Boulders. The remaining three companies 
of the 1/55th Rifles were in position on the left of the Ist Bn. 103rd 
Mahratta Light Infantry.” 

The enemy were holding Comb Hill and Mandanna Hill in force, 
and from these they brought a heavy and accurate fire to bear on the 
troops attacking up the lower hills. By this time the 103rd had suffered 
heavy casualties, nearly all their British officers being killed or wounded. 
About midday the enemy attacked in force under cover of fire from 
the higher hills and drove back the troops holding Sandbag Hill, whereby 
the position on Red Rocks and the lower hills became practically un- 
tenable. Having seized the commanding position in the centre, the 
enemy then began to work round the fianks, and the companies of the 
two regiments engaged began to retire on the camp. Many parties 
attempted a stand to stem the advance of the tribesmen, and they 
had eventually to fight their way through the enemy, suffering 
many casualties. In Coke’s Rifles these amounted to 1 jemadar 
and 82 other ranks killed; Lieutenant F. G. Stewart, 1 jemadar and 
87 non-commissioned officers and men wounded. 

During the remaining days of the year the troops composing the 
column were constantly employed in covering the operations attending 
the establishment of new and permanent piquets on the neighbouring 
heights, or in the improvement of those already existing; but three of 
the battalions of the four composing the 67th Brigade were now con- 
sidered to be in need of rest, and were withdrawn to the lines of com- 
munication, their places being taken by others from the 48rd Brigade. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to state that Coke’s Rifles remained on ! 

‘On December 29th the jirga of the Mahsuds made complete sub- 
mission, in spite of the fact that, in view of the opposition met with, 
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the severity of our original demands had been increased, one of the 
terms being that the Indian Government should, without interference, 
make roads, station troops and build posts in any part of the “ Pro- 
tected Area ’—the limits of which were carefully defined—that the 
Government should consider necessary or desirable. 

On January 6th, 1920, the Regiment, having been reinforced by 
drafts amounting to two Indian officers and 135 other ranks from 
the Depot and the 58th Rifles, moved with the 67th Brigade to Kotkai, 
in accordance with the decision previously announced to the Mahsuds, 
the remainder of the column having marched thither some days before. 
“The next task before the Derajat Column was the capture of the Ahnai 
Tangi, about four miles from Kotkai. The actual gorge is some eighty 
yards in length and only thirty yards wide; the sides are precipitous 
and rise to a height of 150 feet above the river bed.’”” The enemy was 
known to be massed on the slopes south of the Ahnai Tangi, where 
the lie of the ground gave him every advantage and where his line of 
retreat was secure. It was therefore decided to make a turning move- 
ment against the western flank of the Ahnai Tangi, establishing, as 
a preliminary operation, a strong point south-east of Zeriwam, so as 
to protect the flank of the main attack, the 67th Brigade to move to a 
point north of Kotkai in order to shorten its approach march to the Tangi. 

At 8 a.m. on January 9th, 1920, therefore, the 67th Brigade left 
Kotkai and camped two miles up stream, while the 48rd Brigade 
commenced constructing the projected strong point south-east of 
Zeriwam. Two attempts made on this and the following day to estab- 
lish this piquet-post had to be abandoned under the very heavy and 
accurate fire of the enemy, in spite of heavy losses inflicted upon him, 
and despite also assistance sent to the 48rd Brigade by the 67th. 

Major-General Skeen now decided no longer to delay the capture 
of the Ahnai Tangi, and accordingly issued the following orders :— 
At 5 a.m. on the 11th the 43rd Brigade was to move out from Kotkai 
and attack two prominent features of the range which overlooked the 
eastern flank of the Ahnai Gorge, while the 67th Brigade was, during 
the night of the 10th-11th, to occupy the Spin Ghara Range, ready to 
attack the Ahnai Tangi at dawn on the 11th in conjunction with the 
attack of the 48rd Brigade. 
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The operation was completely successful, the enemy was wholly 
surprised and fled in disorder, and piquets having been established to 
hold the Tangi, the bulk of the column returned to camp at Kotkai. 
The day had been bitterly cold, rain and snow falling at intervals ; 
and, during the operations, Coke’s Rifles had had 2 men killed, 1 jemadar 
and 11 other ranks wounded. 

Reconnaissances carried out from camp during the 12th and 18th 
disclosed the fact, that in any advance conducted beyond the Ahnai 
Tangi, the road would be seriously dominated by several spurs or hills 
known as “ Flathead Right,” “ Flathead Left ” and ‘“ Marble Arch.” 
The country beyond looked very difficult, and it was decided that 
the ridge on the left bank of, and some 900 feet above, the Tank Zam, 
must be secured and held to safeguard the passage of the column 
towards Sorarogha, its next objective. 

‘““In accordance with orders, a strong advanced guard under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Herdon, and composed of the 1st Bn. 55th Rifles, 
two companies of 2nd Bn. 5th Gurkha Rifles and two guns of No. 27 
Mountain Battery, advanced up the bed of the river on the morning 
of January 14th. Meanwhile, the remainder of the 2nd Bn. 5th Gurkha 
Rifles, starting from Ahnai left bank at 7.30 a.m., moved along the 
spur to secure Flathead Left, where it was proposed to establish a 
permanent piquet. The main body was under Major-General Skeen, 
and Brigadier-General Lucas, with four guns and two battalions, was 
detailed to protect the route from the camp to Ahnai Tangi and to 
escort the transport which numbered 1,480 mules and 2,800 camels.” 

At the outset the advanced guard was covered by the permanent 
piquets and by the flank movement of the 2nd Bn. 5th Gurkhas; but 
as each portion of the advance guard passed the Tangi it came under 
fire from the north, this increasing in volume and intensity as the 
advance proceeded. Clear of the permanent posts, the Regiment now 
began to piquet the hills to the west of the river bed, and this required 
so many men that before long one company was completely used up 
in this service. In the meantime the Gurkha flank-guard was experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in establishing a footing on Flathead 
Left; while so great was the opposition offered to the advance guard, 
from every single point of enemy vantage, that the troops here were 
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brought to a standstill, and it became clear that until Flathead Right 
was cleared no further progress was possible. 

The column commander now ordered a party to push on and 
occupy Flathead Right; the two Gurkha companies with the advance 
guard were sent on to occupy the west bank of the river, while Lieu- 
tenant Lindsay-Wood, with an Indian officer, 100 rifles and a Lewis 
gun, moved up the left or east bank of the river with instructions to 
piquet the mass of cliffs known as the Marble Arch, about 700 yards 
to the north. The advance on Flathead Right was, however, checked, 
and it was only with difficulty that Flathead Left was held. The 
enemy now crept down two nullahs unseen and succeeded in getting 
in rear of both a party of the 2nd Bn. 5th Gurkhas and of that of the 
55th, cutting both off, and these had to fight, hand-to-hand, in retreat, 
losing heavily themselves but causing many casualties to the enemy. 

The remainder of the Regiment, now realizing the situation, 
charged forward and occupied a spur jutting out into the river bed, 
covered the retirement of the two above-named parties, and by their 
fire they brought the enemy to a halt. 

** As it was then 1.30 p.m., and as the transport was through the 
Tangi and well closed up in the river bed, it was too late to return to 
Ahnai Camp, and Major-General Skeen decided to form a camp where 
the force then lay, although the locality was most unsuitable. The 
camp, afterwards known as Asa Khan Camp, was in the bed of the 
Tank Zam, and was not only closely surrounded by hills, the loss of 
any of which might have created a critical situation, but was also 
cramped and confined.” Fighting to hold positions gained or to secure 
others went on throughout the day, but finally the enemy pressure 
died down and attacks ceased, when the troops on the ridges spent 
the whole night in consolidating their positions. The action was the most 
stubbornly contested of the whole campaign, and our casualties num- 
bered close upon 400 killed, wounded and missing; those in Coke’s 
Rifles totalled 58—one Indian officer and 8 other ranks being killed, 
47 non-commissioned officers and men wounded and 2 men missing. 

During the days that immediately followed, the Regiment was 
employed in road piqueting or in covering the establishment of new 
piquets to safeguard the camp ; and then, on January 18th, the columns 
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marched to Sorarogha and there encamped, having met with but slight 
opposition en route, the Regiment being used as flank guard during the 
march. Here the column remained until January 27th, this com- 
paratively long halt being necessary in order to collect the days’ reserve 
of ammunition and supplies of all kinds. But preparations for the 
onward march actually commenced on the 28rd, when Brigadier-General 
Lucas moved out with three battalions, Coke’s Rifles being one of these, 
to cover and construct a permanent piquet to be established to the north 
of the Sorarogha Plateau. On the following day the Regiment was 
similarly employed, and there was opposition on both occasions and 
one man of the Ist Bn. 55th died of wounds received. 

When column headquarters moved forward to Ahmadwam, the 
67th Brigade assisted to cover the advance ; but when the final advance 
on Makin and Kaniguram commenced, the 43rd Brigade took over charge 
of the lines of communication and Coke’s Rifles formed part of the main 
force of two mountain batteries and six infantry battalions which 
accompanied General Skeen, the advance commencing on February 
15th. On this day Marobi was reached and piquets were established 
well to the front under considerable opposition, the Regiment having 
1 killed and 6 wounded ; and in the afternoon the Regiment, with the 
advanced portion of the column, pushed on to Tauda China, the rest 
of the troops closing up on the 16th, when the whole was now only some 
two miles from Makin. 

** As the recalcitrant tribesmen of this area had made no attempt 
to hand in the number of rifles demanded by Government to be sur- 
rendered at Makin, punitive measures began on February 19th and 
continued until the 28th, demolitions being carried out in the town of 
Makin and in the villages of Umar Khel, Band Khel and Manzakai, 
often under a very heavy, close and accurate fire from the enemy.” 

During these days more than one delegation came in from the 
Mahsuds, but as they evinced no real disposition to accept our terms, 
nothing resulted. 

On March 1st the column withdrew to Dwa Toi, the Regiment 
providing the right flank-guard and having several casualties; and 
during the days that were spent here, preparations were made for an 
advance on Kaniguram. This actually commenced on March 8rd, 
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considerable opposition being met with on this day, and Kaniguram 
was entered on the 6th. 

** During the stay of the column at Kaniguram the Mahsuds gave 
little trouble, and much useful survey work was done. The weather, 
however, was most unsettled, and heavy snow falling on the 12th and 
18th caused interruption to convoys and great discomfort to the troops. 

Most of the tribes now began to make genuine efforts to collect 
and pay in their shares of the fine, and their proportion of tribal and 
Government rifles, but certain sections, especially those furthest 
removed from our line of advance, made little or no effort.”’ Punitive 
expeditions were now daily undertaken into the neighbouring settle- 
ments with a view of hastening the decision of the tribesmen finally to 
give in. 

‘* Tt was not until May 7th that active operations actually ceased 
and our troops suffered no further molestation. On this day the head- 
quarters of the Derajat Column were dispersed and their dispersal 
brought the operations to an end. Thus ended a Frontier campaign 
of unparalleled hard fighting and severity. The enemy fought with a. 
determination and courage which has rarely, if ever, been encountered 
by our troops in similar operations.” 

On June 20th, 1920, the Regiment at last left Waziristan and 
arrived at Campbellpore on the 26th, remaining in this station for some 
eighteen months, during which time it provided a detachment for 
Attock, and in February, 1921, sent 100 men per company to represent 
Coke’s Rifles during the visit of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught to 
Rawalpindi. 

In August of this year Army Order No. 361 was published granting 
the award of “* the India General Service Medal, 1908,”’ for the operations. 
in which the Regiment had recently been engaged ; two clasps were to 
be issued with it, the one inscribed “ Waziristan, 1919-1921,”” being 
granted to all who took part. 

In the latter part of 1921 the “ Training Battalion System ” was 
introduced and made applicable to all infantry and pioneer regiments, 
it being considered that during the Great War the depot system had 
broken down, while the linked battalion system was impossible of 
employment. Under the scheme now introduced, battalions were 
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linked together in groups of an average of four or five, while in each 
group was a training battalion designed to act as a permanent depot 
for all its “ active”? battalions in peace and war, and containing one 
training company for each of the training battalions to which it was 
affiliated. 

Special India Army Order No. 74 of November 24th, 1921, contains 
a list of these groups, numbered, for the infantry of the Indian Army, 
from one to twenty, with the names of the commandants, seconds-in- 
command and company commanders, and Coke’s Rifles appears therein 
as “ the 1st Bn. (55th Coke’s Rifles) Frontier Force ” of the 18th Group, 
Brevet Colonel H. E. Herdon, C.I.E., being commandant, Major K. D. 
B. Murray, D.S.O., second-in-command, while the company commanders 
were Majors T. Milne, D.S.O., W. Leith-Ross, M.C., D. M. Evans, M.C., 
and Captain F. C. de Butts, D.S.O., M.C. 

In October it was made known to the Regiment that it would, 
early in the new year, be required to proceed on foreign service to 
Iraq, where for some little time past there had been a certain amount 
of agitation consequent on the prevailing uncertainty regarding the 
Mandate and the treaty between Great Britain and its prospective 
Mandatory. 

The Regiment left Campbellpore by rail on February 5th, 1921, 
reached Karachi on the 8th and, sailing on the 16th in the s.s. Chakdara, 
arrived at Basra on the 22nd. The companies were now divided, 
Headquarters and “A” and “C” Companies being stationed at 
Nasarieh on the Euphrates, while “ B ”’ and “‘ D ” were sent to Shaibah 
to protect the aerodrome and railway workshops at that place. 

Hereabouts the Regiment remained during the summer, and then 
on September 6th orders were received for a move to Kirkuk, and, 
having concentrated, Coke’s Rifles moved off next day at a strength 
of 8 British officers, 20 Indian officers and 712 other ranks. Moving 
by way of Baghdad, the Regiment arrived on September 10th at 
Kingerban, where “ A ’’ Company, under Lieutenant O’Connell, remained 
to guard railhead, and thence four marches brought the remaining 
three companies to Kirkuk, where they constituted something of a 
reinforcement should a further force be required in Kurdistan. The 
British officers with the Regiment were Major T. Milne, D.S.O., Captains 
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R. Richardson, M.C., and A. Felix-Williams, Lieutenants W. H. R. 
Dutton, M.C., F. G. Stewart, J. Lindsay-Wood, F. C. O’Connell, 
M.C., and O. H. Mitchell. | 

By the end of the year the Regiment was again divided into several 
detachments, Headquarters and ‘“‘D’’ Company being at Kirkuk, 
“C” at Erbil, “ B ” at Kingerban and “ A ” Company at Baghdad. 

Coke’s Rifles must by this time have learnt that the designation 
and number of the Regiment was once again to be changed, for in 
India Army Order No. 878 of December, 1922, Gazette of India Notifica- 
tion No. 1997, dated December 1st, was published under the heading 
of “* Organization,” and read as follows :— 

‘His Majesty the King Emperor has been graciously pleased to 
approve the following permanent numbers and titles for Indian infantry 
and pioneer regiments and battalions, consequent on reorganization 
and the introduction of the regimental system into the Indian Army. 

** The new numbers and titles will have effect from the date of this 
notification.” 

Under this order the five infantry regiments of the old Punjab 
Frontier Force—the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th and 6th Punjab Infantry 
—which had later become the 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th and 59th, and 
which under the order of 1921 had formed the five active battalions of 
the 18th Group, were now to be numbered and described as the Ist, 
2nd, 4th, 5th and 6th Battalions of the 18th Frontier Force Rifles, 
the 2nd Battalion of the 56th becoming the 10th or Training Battalion, 
being given this non-consecutive number so as to admit of the raising of 
a 7th, 8th and 9th Battalion of the Regiment should such a necessity 
arise in the future. 

The full title of Coke’s Rifles was now the “ 1st Bn. 18th Frontier 
Force Rifles (Coke’s),’”’ and the composition of each battalion of the new 
Regiment was to be one company of Sikhs, one of Dogras, one of Pathans 
and one of Punjabi Mohammedans. 

By the end of March, 19238, the whole Battalion was concentrated 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Baghdad, where late in Apmil 
orders were received to join a force intended to operate in Southern 
Kurdistan. On May 4th accordingly, Coke’s Rifles entrained at 
Hinaidi for Kingerban, at a strength of 11 British officers, 16 Indian 
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officers and 689 other ranks. The following were the British officers 
who accompanied the unit :—Lieutenant-Colonel K. D. B. Murray, 
D.S.O., Majors T. Milne, D.S.O. and A. D. Wise, D.S.O., Captains 
R. Richardson, M.C., F. V. R. Woodhouse and A. Felix-Williams, 
Lieutenants W. H. R. Dutton, M.C., J. L. Jones and C. H. Mitchell, 
while attached were Captain J. W. B. Tindall, 7th Rajputs, Lieutenant 
W. E. D. Wilkinson, 104th Rifles and Lieutenant R. C. Goulatia, I.M.S. 

Detraining at Kingerban, the Battalion made a very hot march 
to Kirkuk, where the remainder of the column of which it was to form 
a part was in camp. This was commanded by Colonel-Commandant 
B. Vincent, C.B., C.M.G., and contained, besides departmental troops, 
a pack battery, a company of Sappers and Miners, the Ist Bn. 11th 
Sikhs, the Ist Bn. 18th Frontier Force Rifles and the 8rd Bn. 16th 
Punjabis. 

It appears that one Sheikh Mahmoud, who had been put in charge 
of the local administration at Suleimania, had been playing a double 
game, captured correspondence showing that he was doing his best to 
collect discontented tribes, intending, aided by Turkish irregulars, to 
attack Erbil and other places. Called upon to come in and explain 
his conduct, he refused point-blank, and it therefore became necessary 
to make at least a display of force in the area wherein he had been 
conducting his treasonable propaganda. 

On May 12th the column marched by way of Chemchemal on 
Suleimania, the last two marches into this place being very long ones 
of twenty-one and twenty-five miles; but though opposition had been 
expected at the passage of the Bazian and Tashlujha Passes, this did 
not materialize, while on arrival at Suleimania it was found that Sheikh 
Mahmoud and all the leading men had fled. The column remained 
halted near Suleimania for one day only, and then moved off in a 
north-westerly direction to punish those sections of the local kurds 
which had attacked two of our columns in September of 1922 and in 
April of this year. 

Dukhan was reached on May 20th, and from here parties of varying 
strength were sent out to destroy enemy villages about the banks of the 
lesser Zab River and in other places, and the column then retraced its 
steps to Sarchimar, where it remained until June 17th, during which 
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time the political officers were engaged in arranging for the future 
government of the country. Then, moving on again, the column 
finally arrived in Baghdad on July 4th. 

For the remainder of the month of July. and for the whole of August, 
Coke’s Rifles remained in the cantonments at Hinaidi; and having at 
last received orders to return to India, the Battalion moved on August 
31st to Basra, left there by transport on September 2nd, and, having 
landed at Bombay on the 9th, was sent on at once by train to Kamptee. 

At Kamptee the Ist Bn. 18th Frontier Force Rifles remained until 
November 15th, 1926, when it moved by way of Delhi, Mari Indus 
and Bannu to Razmak, which was reached on the 27th, the Battalion 
there occupying lines in the lower camp. The following British officers 
left Kamptee with the Battalion :—Lieutenant-Colonel T. Milne, 
D.S.O., Major A. D. Wise, D.S.O., Captains R. Richardson, M.C., 
S. K. Furney, M.C., W. H. R. Dutton, M.C., and R. K. Garrow, 
Lieutenant C. H. Mitchell and 2nd-Lieutenant E. A. R. Garraway. 

During each of the two years—1927 and 1928—that Coke’s Rifles 
remained at Razmak, it formed part of columns which penetrated, wholly 
unopposed, into the surrounding districts of Waziristan ; in January, 
1927, marching via Idak to Datta Khel, and in March of the following 
year proceeding again to Datta Khel but by a different route. From 
here it had been intended that a party should visit Sheranni and Maizar, 
and in view of the very gallant part played by the Battalion in the affair 
at the latter place in 1897, it had been arranged that representatives 
of the Battalion should accompany the party. The idea had, however, 
to be abandoned, as the leading local maliks expressed themselves as 
unable to guarantee the safety of those proceeding on this trip. 

By a happy combination of circumstances, it so happened that on 
September 14th, the anniversary of the assault on Delhi, battalions 
of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, of the 2nd Gurkhas and Coke’s 
Rifles were all serving together for the first time since they had soldiered 
side by side at Delhi seventy years previously. The occasion was 
celebrated by a joint rifle meeting in the morning, sports in the after- 
noon, and a dinner in the officers’ mess of the 60th Rifles in the evening. 

On November 8th the Battalion left Razmak by march route for 
Bannu, boarded the train here and proceeded to Rawalpindi, where 
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it remained for six weeks, finding the guards at this station while the 
greater part of the garrison was away on manceuvres. 

The Regiment then moved on to Ambala, where it was now for 
some time to be stationed, and where it arrived on December 28rd. 
Here, then, this historical record of Coke’s Rifles, their campaigns and 
their splendid services, comes, for a time at least, to a close. 


SUBADAR-MAJOR KISHEN SINGH, 
Sirdar Bahadur, I.0.M. 


APPENDIX. 


List OF COMMANDING OFFICERS. 


Captain J. Coke, from May 18th, 1849, to February 22nd, 1858. 

Captain F. W. Lambert, from February 28rd, 1858, to January 4th, 1861. 
Captain C. P. Keyes, from January 5th, 1861, to June 22nd, 1869. 

Captain F. J. Keen, from June 28rd, 1869, to March 31st, 1884. 

Major T. Higginson, from April Ist, 1884, to March 81st, 1891. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. G. Brownlow, from April 1st, 1891, to November 19th, 1895. 
Major W. du Gray, from November 20th, 1895, to November 29th, 1904. 
Major A. Nicholls, from November 80th, 1904, to October 21st, 1911. 


Lieut.-Colonel D. C. A. Andrew, from October 22nd, 1911, to December 
8Ist, 1916. 


Lieut.-Colonel C. I. Seton-Browne, D.S.O., from January Ist, 1917, to 
March 2nd, 1918. 


Lieut.-Colonel H. Herdon, D.S.O., from March 8rd, 1918, to March Ist, 1922. 


Lieut.-Colonel K. D. B. Murray, D.S.O., from March 2nd, 1922, to December 
24th, 1925. 


Lieut.-Colonel T. Milne, D.S.O., from December 25th, 1925, to December 
24th, 1929. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. D. Wise, D.S.O., from December 25th, 1929, still serving. 


List oF SUBADAR-MAJoRS. 


Subadar-Major Mir Jafar (Kabuli), 1849 to 1858, lst Class Order of British 
India, 2nd Class Order of Merit. 
Subadar-Major Habib Khan (Yusafzai), 1858 to March 15th, 1878, 1st Class 
Order of British India, 1st Class Order of Merit. 
Subadar-Major Paiab Khan (Afridi), March 16th, 1878, to August 27th, 1879, 
Ist Class Order of British India, 1st Class Order of Merit. 
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Subadar-Major Tulsi (Dogra), August 28th, 1879, to May 15th, 1883, 1st Class 
Order of British India, 2nd Class Order of Merit. 

Subadar-Major Khushal Khan (Yusafzai), May 16th, 1888, to May 15th, 
1897, 2nd Class Order of British India. 

Subadar-Major Nur Alam (Afridi), May 16th, 1897, to January 15th, 1897. 

Subadar-Major Hari Singh (Jat Sikh), January 16th, 1897, to October 11th, 
1903. 

Subadar-Major Zargun Shah (Afridi), October 12th, 1903, to October 29th, 
1909, 2nd Class Order of British India, Indian D.S. Medal. 

Subadar-Major (Hon. Capt.) Mansur Khan (Khattak), October 30th, 1909, 
to August 81st, 1917, lst Class Order of British India. 

Subadar-Major (Hon. Lieut.) Gheba Khan (Punjabi Mahommedan), Sep- 
tember Ist, 1917, to July 15th, 1920. 

Subadar-Major Hardit Singh (Jat Sikh), July 16th, 1920, to January 24th, 
1922, 2nd Class Order of British India, Indian D.S. Medal. 

_ Subadar-Major (Hon. Lieut.) Gobinda (Dogra), January 25th, 1922, to June 
20th, 1925. 

Subadar-Major Kishen Singh (Jat Sikh), June 21st, 1925, 1st Class Order of 
British India, 2nd Class Order of Merit. 
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INDEX 


A 


Acworth, Lieut. D. H., 
Capt., 122 

Afghan War, 78-83 

Afghanistan, trouble with, 77 

Afzal Khan, Jemadar, 187 

Ahnai Tangi, forcing of the, 149, 150 

Alexander, Lieut. E. C., 108 ; Capt., 114, 116, 
122 

Allahiyar Khan, Sepoy, 98 

Ambala, arrival at, in 1928, 158 

Ambela Expedition, 62-72 

Amir Khan, Subadar, 122 

Andrews, Major, 114; Lieut.-Col., 122 

Angelo, Lieut. R. F., gallantry of, 54 

Anokh Singh, Subadar, 122 

Anup Singh, Lieut. I. M. S., 127, 184; 
Capt., 136, 189 

Assa Singh, Lance-Naik, 98 

Ayub, Jemadar, 141 


118, 114, 119; 


B 


Baghdad, 154, 155, 157 

Baghu Shah, Lance-Naik, 118 
Basawa Singh, Jemadar, 122 
Bela Singh, Bugler, 98 

Bela Singh, Sepoy, 118 

Bela Singh, Subadar, 122 

Bhatta Chargi, Capt., I.M.S., 148 
Bozdars, operations against, 29-31 
Brownlow, Lieut. C. B., 84 
Broome, Lieut., 74 

Burlingham, 2nd-Lieut. D., 127 
Bunerwals, trouble with, 64-71 


C 


Campbell, Capt. L., 81, 82, 84 

Campbell, General Sir C., 51, 52, 55 

Carter, Lieut. W. G., 85 

Casualties at Delhi, 50 

Chamberlain, Brigadier N. P., 24-80, 34, 35, 
55-70, 78 


Chanda Singh, Subadar, 26 

Change in the Government of India, 57 

Clappen, Lieut. S. G., 189, 141 

Climo, Major-General S. H., 148, 144 

Coke, Capt. John, 4, 5, 7, 10-20, 28 ; wounded, 
Major, 24-80 ; wounded, 81, 35-38, 40-44; 
wounded, Lieut.-Col., C.B., 45; leaves the 
Regiment, 50, 52; Brigadier, 58-56 : 
Lieut.-Gen., K.C.B., death of, 102-108 

Colours of Regiment, 119 

Cooper-Chadwick, Lieut. F. M., 186, 137 

Crag Piquet, 66 

Currey, Lieut. H. P., 118, 114; Capt., 122 


D 


Dansey, Lieut. E., 4 

Dal Singh, Jemadar, 49 

Darby, Lieut. I. G. L., 127, 187 

Daud Shah, Jemadar, 112; Subadar, 118, 
122 

Davidson, Lieut. J. P., 48, 48; Capt., 69; 
killed, 70 

De Butts, Lieut. F. C., 119, 122; Capt., 154 

Delhi, Regiment moves on, 35; arrives at, 
36; assault on, 47, 48; siege of, 87-50; 
celebration of anniversary of fall of, 157 

Dugla, Subadar, 122 

Duncan, Surgeon-Major, 84 

Dutton, Lieut. W. H. R., 143, 155, 156 


E 


Eagle’s Nest Piquet, 66 

East Africa, Regiment ordered to, 127; 
arrives in, 128; campaign in, 128-138 ; 
Regiment leaves, 184 

East Persia, operations in, 187-141; Regi- 
ment ordered to, 187; Regiment leaves, 
14] 

Edward, Lieut. W. D., 127 

Ellen, Lieut. W. M., 139 

Evans, Lieut. D. M., 118, 119, 122; Major, 
154 
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F 


Faiz Talab, Subadar, 80 

Fatteh Khan, Havildar, killed, 41 

Fauja Singh, Havildar, 118 

Felix-Williams, Lieut. A., 148; Capt., 155, 
156 

Finnis, Major B. H., to command 2/55th, 137 

Foster, Major R., 127, 186 

French, Lieut. J. L., 127, 184, 186 

Furney, Capt. S. K., 157 

Fyzoola Khan, Subadar, 10, 11, 24 


G 


Galbraith, Capt. E. D., 119, 122 ; Major, 127, 
132 

Garraway, 2nd-Lieut. E. A. R., 157 

Garrow, Capt. R. K., 157 

Garvock, Major-General, 70, 71 

Ghani Shah, Subadar, 122 

Gheba Khan, Subadar, 122 

Goulatia, Lieut. R. C., I.M.S., 156 

Grattan, Major J., 119, 122 

Grey, Lieut.-Colonel W. du G., 98, 106, 108, 
109 ; Major-General, appointed Colonel of 
Regiment, 117 

Great War, causes and opening of, 121 

Grisewood, Lieut. A. E., I.M.S., 114 

Groups, formation of Regimental, 155 

Gul Din, Subadar, 141 

Gulab Shah, Sepoy, 111 

Gur Charn, Subadar, 137 

Guseetah or Gasitah, Subadar, 19, 24 


H 


Habib, or Hubeeb, Khan, Subadar, 11, 24, 
27, 44, 48; Subadar-Major, 77 

Harnam Singh, Jemadar, 122 

Hassan, Subadar, mortally wounded, 105 

Hendon, Lieut. H. E., 105 ; Major, 122, 186 ; 
Lieut.-Colonel, 139, 1438, 150; C.LE., 154 

Higginson, Capt., 74; Major, 82, 84; Lieut.- 
Colonel, 86 

Hindustani Fanatics, 62, 63 

Honours, Rewards, Medals, etc., Mutiny, 
57; Ambela, 72; Second Afghan War, 
88, 84; Miranzai, 94; Punjab Frontier, 
1897-8, 102; N.W. Frontier, 117; Great 
War, 185; Waziristan, 1919-21, 153 

Hood, Capt. J., 50 

Houston, Lieut. A. M., 105 ; wounded, 108 ; 
Capt., 109, 118, 114; Major, 122 

Howell, Capt. H., 77, 84; Lieut.-Colonel, 92 

Hughes, Capt. T. A., I.M.S., 122 

Hutchens, Lieut. F. K., 139 


I 


Ibrahim Khan, Jemadar, 122; Subadar, 141 

Imrie, Lieut. W., 189, 148 

India, Regiment returns to from Iraq, 157 

Iraq, Regiment leaves for, 154; operations 
in, 155-157 

Isar Singh, Havildar, 111 

Ishar Singh, Lance-Naik, 98 


J 


Jackson, Lieut. H. J. R., 127, 184, 186 
Jones, Brig.-General, 52-56 
Jones, Lieut. J. L., 156 


K 


Kalundar, Sepoy, 118 

Kashmir Gate, Delhi, storming of, 48 

Keen, Capt. F. J., appointed Commandant, 
75; Major, 81-88; Colonel, 86; Major- 
General Sir F., death of, 110 

Kelly, Surgeon J., 77 

Keyes, Lieut. C. P., 4, 10-12, 20-22 ; Capt., 
assumes command of Regiment, 59-62, 
Major, 66, 68-71; Lieut.-Colonel, C.B., 
78-75 ; Brig.-General, 76 

Kirkpatrick, Capt., 105 ; Major, 108 

Kohat Pass, operations in, 8-15 

Kynaston, Capt. N. E. V., 189, 141, 148 


L 


Lambert, Lieut. F. W., 4, 6; Capt., 50, 58, 
55; Major, 58, 59 

Law, Capt. W. G., 41; killed, 46 

Lawrence, Colonel G., 4, 5, 7, 12, 18, 49 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, 15 

Lee, 2nd-Lieut. E. O., 127, 187 

Lee-Eenfield Rifles, issue of, 105 

Leith-Ross, Lieut. W., 118, 114, 119; Capt., 
122 ; Major, 154 

Leonard, Major W. H., I.M.S., 122 

Lettow-Vorbeck, General von, 127, 128, 
130-183 

Lindsay, Capt. C. S., 122, 136 

Lindsay, 2nd-Lieut. D. M., 127, 184; Lieut., 
1386 

Lindsay-Wood, Lieut. J., 151, 155 

Lucas, Brig.-General, 148, 150 

Lumsden, Ensign W. H., 27, 80; Lieut., 35, 
40, 43, 44, 45; killed, 46 


M 


Mad Beg, Jemadar, 122 
Mahamed Khan, Subadar, 11, 14 
Mahamed Shah, Jemadar, 10 
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Mahon, Lieut. A. E., 118; Capt., 119, 122, 
Major, 124, 127 

Maizar Affair, the, 95-101 

Mansur Khan, Subadar, 111; Subadar- 
Major, 118, 122 

Marris, trouble with the, 185, 186 

Martini-Henry rifles issued, 94 

Meer Jaffier, or Mir Jaffir, Subadar-Major, 10, 
11, 28, 24, 35, 36, 40 

Mein, Lieut. D. B., 105, 119, 122 ; Capt., 127, 
134; Major, 189, 143 

Mian Gul, Havildar, 44 

Millwood, 2nd-Lieut. A. W., 127, 182, 184, 
136, 187 

Milne, Lieut. T., 118, 114; Major, 154, 155- 
156 ; Lieut.-Colonel, 157 

Miranzai, operations in, 15, 16, 24-28, 91-94 

Mir Dast, Jemadar, 118,122; awarded V.C., 
128 

Mir Mohamed, Havildar, mortally wounded, 
107 

Mitchell, Lieut. O. H., 155-157 

Mobarak Shah, Subadar, 36; killed, 39 

Mohamed Gul, Subadar, killed, 107 

Mohmands, trouble with, 16-18, 112-117 

Mulliah Aman, Havildar, killed, 69 

Murray, Major K. D. B., D.S.O., 154, 156 

Mutiny, outbreak of the, 83; causes of the, 
82, 33 


N 


Napier, General Sir Charles, 8; his opinion 
of the Regiment, 9, 12, 18 

Nazar Din, Lance-Naik, 118 

Nicholls, Lieut.-Colonel A., 111, 118, 114 

Nicholson, Lieut. C. J., 46, 48, 49 

Nicholson, Major John, 19-21, 62; Colonel, 
84; Brigadier, 36, 45; General, 111 

Nur Ali, Jemadar, 141 

Nurdad, Sepoy, 99 


O 


O’Connell, 2nd-Lieut. F. C., 148, 144; 
Lieut., 155 
Orakzais, trouble with the, 738, 74 


P 
Paiab Khan, Subadar-Major, 76; death of, 


88 

Pears, Lieut. T. C., 77 

Perrott, 2nd-Lieut. L. C., 127, 184, 186 

Peu, Jemadar, 49 

Pir Bukhsh, Jemadar, 65 

Pitcher, Lieut. and Adjt. H. W., 68, 70; 
wounded, awarded V.C., 72 

Pollard, Lieut., 85 


Pollock, Lieut. H. T., wounded, 40, 46 

Punjab Frontier Force, raising of the, 1-4; 
change of title, 78; transferred from 
Government of the Punjab to Government 
of India, 87 


R 


Raising of the Regiment, 4, 5 

Randall, Lieut. W. L., 48 

Ratan Singh, Subadar, 49 

Reconstitution of Regiment, 87 

Re-numbering of Regiments, 110, 111 

Re-organization of Indian Army, final, 155 

Regiments, British: 6th Dragoon Guards, 
87; 9th Lancers, 37, 52; 8th Foot, 41; 
24th Foot, 34; 27th Foot, 834; 60th Rifles, 
7, 8, 52-56, 157; 61st Foot, 7, 8, 87, 38, 
44; 70th Foot, 81; 98th Foot, 8; King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps, 92; Seaforth High- 
landers, 118, 115. Indian: 1st Punjab 
Cavalry, 9, 12, 16, 17, 95; 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry, 20, 30; 8rd Punjab Cavarly, 30 ; 
4th Punjab sapere 22, 25; Sth Punjab 
Cavalry, 28; Guides, 7, 17, 37, 58, 118; 
Ist Gurkhas, 81; 2nd Gurkhas, 157; 
4th Gurkhas, 67; 5th Gurkhas, 67, 92, 
150, 151 ; 2nd Punjab Infantry, 19, 27, 48 ; 
8rd Punjab Infantry, 26, 58; 4th Punjab 
Infantry, 19, 80 ; 5th Punjab Infantry, 71 ; 
6th Punjab Infantry, 71; Ist Sikhs, 52, 
85, 95, 97; 2nd Sikhs, 79; 4th Sikhs, 58 ; 
14th Sikhs, 67-69; 35th Sikhs, 110; 
45th Sikhs, 106; 17th Infantry, 52, 56; 
20th Infantry, 68; 28rd Infantry, 9, 10 ; 
26th Infantry, 79, 81; 27th Infantry, 92 ; 
28th Infantry, 118, 115; 29th Infantry, 
108 ; 81st Infantry, 9 ; 88rd Infantry, 129 ; 
40th Pathans, 129; 108rd L.IL, 148; 
104th Rifles, 148; 112th Infantry, 148, 
147 ; 127th Baluchis, 129 ; 129th Baluchis, 
129 

Richardson, Lieut. R., 1386 ; Capt., 189, 148, 
144, 155-157. 

Roberts, Lord, 34, 39, 41, 48, 88, 89 

Rohilcund, operations in, 52-56 

Rupa Singh, Subadar, 141 


S 


Sadarudin, Jemadar, 27 

Said Mohamed Khan, Subadar, 50 

Sali Ram, Havildar, killed, 40 

Second Battalion of Regiment raised, 187 

Seton-Browne, Lieut. C. L. S., 95 ; wounded, 
96, 98, 102, 105; Capt., 106, 107; Major, 
119, 122; Lieut.-Colonel, 127 

Shah Baz, Jemadar, 141 

Shahjehanpore, capture of, 56 
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Shahzada, Jemadar, killed, 47 

Sheraban, Jemadar, 122 

Shirag, Havildar, 67 _ 

Shiranis, trouble with the, 21, 22 

Shouldham, Lieut. A. J., 50 

Showers, Brigadier, 41 ; wounded, 44, 50 

Shabkadar Fort, 17 

Smart, Capt. E. de S., 105 

Smyth, Capt. J., 189, 141, 148, 144 

Smyth, Lieut. J., 127 

Smyth, Lieut. S., 189 

Smuts, General, 128 

Snider Rifles issued, 76 

Stewart, Lieut. F. G., 148, 144; wounded, 
148, 155 

Street, Lieut. H., 111, 114, 116 

Sundar Singh, Subadar, 97; killed, 98 

Surtees, Corporal, killed, 132 

Swat, trouble in, 6, 7, 8 


T 


Tate, Lieut. W. M., 122; Capt., 127, 187 

Teja Singh, Naik, 118 

Tikhu, Jemadar, 122 

Tindall, Capt. J. W. B., 156 

Title of Regiment, present, 155 

Tochi Valley, trouble in, 94-101, 145 

Training Battalion System introduced, 158, 
154 

Travers, Lieut., 21, 22, 26, 27, 40; killed, 
43, 46 


Tulsi, Subadar-Major, 86 


U 
Unwin, Lieut. W. H., 71 


Vv 


Vallings, Capt. A., 77; Major, 82, 84 

Van Deventer, General, 128, 184 

Victoria Cross awards, Lieut. Pitcher, 72 ; 
Jemadar Mir Dast, 128 

Villiers-Stuart, Lieut. J. P., 106, 108, 109; 
Capt., 122 


Ww 


Wallace, Lieut. D. J. C., 189, 148, 144 

Waziristan, operations in, 19, 20, 58-62, 84- 
86, 106-110, 125, 126, 143-1538 

Wilkins, Lieut. R., 139, 143 

Wilkinson, Lieut. W. E. D., 156 

Wilson, Brig.-General, 37, 41, 46, 48 

Wise, Major A. D., 156, 157 

Woodhouse, Capt. F. V. R., 156 


Y 
Young, Lieut. H. R., 70 


Z 


Zarghun Shah, Subadar, 109, 110; Subadar- 
Major, wounded, 117, 118 
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